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Cheese Sauce... 
with personality plus 


as only /7stant PET can make it! 





Just see how delicious your cheese sauce can be—made this new 
way with Instant PET Nonfat Dry Milk. It’s cheese sauce with char- 
acter—body, zip, robust flavor, golden color. Cheese sauce with 2 to 
3 times as much milk protein, minerals, B-vitamins, as that made 
with ordinary milk. Cheese sauce that never curdles, never lumps. 
And Instant PET, the miracle ingredient that makes cheese sauce 
like this possible, costs less than half as much as bottled milk, 
actually only about 8 cents a quart. 


CHEESE SAUCE 


DIRECTIONS INGREDIENTS 
1. Mix in a 1%-quart saucepan . % cup Instant PET Nonfat Dry Milk 
2 tablespoons Flour 
¥% teaspoon Salt 
¥% teaspoon dry Mustard 
\% teaspoon Pepper 
i teaspoon grated Onion 


. Stir in slowly and beat 
until smooth 1 cup Water 


. Cook and stir mixture over medium heat until thick. 


. Add and continue stirring over 
medium heat until melted . . 14% cups grated, process American Cheese 


Makes 1% cups. 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPT. e PET MILK COMPANY « ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 





2-Egg Chiffon is so easy with Wesson Oil — 
the shortening you pour = Svw2eeeeaees 


cooks all the luxurious, party -cake qualities ota 


true Chiffon. 
Turn the page for Wesson Oil’s modern, instant 


shortening recipes and how-to-do pictures. 


2-EGG CHIFFON 


Delicate salad oil 


makes the 


finest shortening 





(Continued from previous page) 


Wesson’s instant 
shortening method 
for “Lovelight” 


Chiffon 
Layer Cake 


5 





Only 2 eggs and 
2 minutes batter beating 


What a joy to find the luxury of 
Chiffon—all its dainty flavor and airy 
delicacy —in an easy, inexpensive layer 
cake. A pleasure to teach—because 
Wesson Oil is instant shortening you 
pour to measure and never need to 
cream. It’s the only shortening that 
assures you the delightful flavor and 
texture of LoveLight Chiffon cake. 


1. For Yellow or Chocolate cake, start 
with easy meringue. Beat egg whites 
until frothy. Gradually beat in 4% cu 
of the sugar. Beat until glossy and sti 
enough to stand in peaks. 


3. Easy batter beating. Add remaining 
milk, egg yolks, melted chocolate (or 
flavoring). Beat 1 minute more. Scrape 
sides and bottom of bowl constantly. 
Wesson gives you a light, smooth batter. 
No lumps to beat out. No creaming. 


2. Shortening pours to measure. Sift 
remaining dry ingredients into mixing 
bowl. Pour in Wesson Oil, half of milk. 
Beat 1 minute, medium speed on mixer 
or 150 vigorous strokes by hand. 


4. Simple folding of meringue assures 
fluffy texture. Just fold meringue into 
batter by cutting down gently through 
batter, across the bottom, up and over, 
turning bow! often. Pour into prepared 
pans. Bake as indicated in recipes. 


“LOVELIGHT” 
CHOCOLATE CHIFFON CAKE 


Ys cup Wesson Oil 

1 cup buttermilk* 

2 sqs. unsweetened 
chocolate (2 oz.), 
melted 


2 eggs, separated 
1% cups sugar 
134 cups sifted Softasilk 
Cake Flour 

34 teaspoon soda 

34 teaspoon salt 
Heat oven to 350° (moderate). Grease generously 
and dust with flour 2 round layer pans 8” by at 
least 144" deep or 9 x 114”, or oblong pan, 13 x 
914 x 2’. Beat egg whites until frothy. Gradually 
beat in 1% cup of the sugar. Continue beating until 
very stiff and glossy. 
Sift remaining sugar, flour, soda, salt into another 
bowl. Add Wesson Oil, half of buttermilk. Beat 
1 minute, medium speed on mixer, or 150 vigorous 
strokes by hand. Scrape sides and bottom of bowl 
constantly. Add remaining buttermilk, egg yolks, 
chocolate. Beat 1 more minute, scraping bowl 
constantly. Fold in meringue. Pour into prepared 
pans. Bake layers 30 to 35 minutes; oblong 40 to 
45 minutes. Frost with your favorite frosting. 
Sprinkle top and sides with coconut. 
*Sweet milk may be substituted fer buttermilk 
in this recipe. 
High Altitude Adjustments 
3,500 to 4,500 ft., use 44 teaspoon soda; 4,500 ft. 
and over, use 4 teaspoon soda. Increase oven 
temperature 25°. Bake layers 25 to 30 minutes; 
oblong, 35 to 40 minutes. 


“LOVELIGHT” 
YELLOW CHIFFON CAKE 


2 eggs, separated 3 teasp 
1% cups sugar action baking 
2% cups sifted Softasilk powder 
Cake Flour Ys cup Wesson Oil 
1 teaspoon salt 1 cup milk 
1% teaspoons vanilla 

Heat oven to 350° (moderate). Grease generously 
and dust with flour 2 round layer pans 8” by at 
least 1144" deep or 9 x 144”, or 1 oblong pan, 13 x 
91% x 2". Beat egg whites until frothy. Gradually 
beat in \% cup of the sugar. Continue beating 
until very stiff and glossy. 
Sift remaining sugar, flour, salt, baking powder 
into another bowl. Add Wesson Oil, half of milk, 
vanilla. Beat 1 minute, medium speed on mixer or 
150 vigorous strokes by hand. Scrape sides and 
bottom of bowl constantly. Add remaining milk, 
egg yolks. Beat 1 more minute, scraping bowl 
constantly. Fold in meringue. Pour into prepared 
pans. Bake layers 30 to 35 minutes; oblong, 40 to 
45 minutes. Frost with your favorite frosting. 
For cupcakes, pour batier into 24 muffin cups lined 
with paper cups. Bake 18 to 20 minutes at 400°. 
High Altitude Adjustments 
3,500 to 4,500 ft., use 244 teaspoons baking powder; 
4,500 to 6,500 ft., use 114 teaspoons baking powder; 
over 6,500 ft., use 34 teaspoon baking powder. 
Increase oven temperature 25°. Bake layers 25 to 
30 minutes, oblong 35 to 40 minutes. 
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For the sewing class that’s a growing class... 
SINGER Combination Sewing and Cutting Table! 





Accommodates 
More Students! 


Designed with the help of leading 
home economics supervisors, the 
new two-in-one SINGER* Sewing 
Table accommodates four stu- 
dents at the same time. 

It holds any combination of 2 
full-sized SINGER* Machines and 
provides working space for two 
more students. With complete 
sewing needs right at hand, stu- 
dents never have to wait for work 
space! 








Fits more machines 
into limited space! 





Now there’s no need to waste 
space with separate machine cabi- 
nets and cutting tables. Machines 
lower into the SINGER Table... 
removable panels slip into place 

. and presto! 

There’s a smooth, continuous 
surface for pattern pinning and 
cutting! Students needn’t shift 
from machines to cutting tables. 
Noise and confusion are elimi- 
nated... teaching is more efficient. 




















Has all these convenience features! 


¢ Two handy drawers—plus two deep 
openings to accommodate all stand- 
ard tote trays. 

« Drop leaf for extra space. (Second 
leaf available forotherend if desired. ) 

¢ Built-in knee levers. 

¢ All metal parts grounded. 

¢ Safety switch—cuts off power auto- 
matically when machines are lowered 
into table. 


¢ Dustproof shields—completely en- 
close machines when not in use. 

¢ Tamper-proof locks on panels. 

¢ Table available in beautiful blond or 
dark wood. 

¢ Durable “Formica” top, choice of 
blond, dark or different colors. 

¢ Size—60” x 42” x 30” with 18” drop 
leaf. 


* SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


THERE’S ONE NEAR YOUR SCHOOL 


*A Trade-Mark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


Special school discount 


with any full-sized SINGER heads you prefer 
—Straight-Needle, Slant-Needle* or Swing- 
Needle.* 


For free folder 


giving specifications and suggested classroom lay- 
outs, just mail this coupon 


cS 


INGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Educational Dept., 149 Broadway, N.Y. 6, N.Y. 
Please send folder giving details about 
Combination Sewing and Cutting Table, and 
showing suggested classroom layouts 
Name 
Position 
School 
Street 
City 
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This pastry project is gay and different! 


( PLAN IT BEFORE VALENTINE’S DAY) 


Crisco suggests a new twist 
for Valentine’s Day—a bright 
red cherry pie decorated with 
pastry hearts and wreathed 
with flowers. Students will 
find this classroom project as 
easy as it is fun. For even 
beginners can make perfect 
pie crust every time with pure, 
all-vegetable Crisco and the 
recipe below. You know, 
shortening is the most 
important ingredient in flaky 
pie crust. And Crisco is the 
finest shortening made— 
America’s quality shortening! 
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HEARTS AND FLOWERS CHERRY PIE 
(Makes one 9" pie) 


CRISCO PASTRY: VANILLA FILLING: 


Yo cup Crisco teaspoon salt Use a package mix (not instant) and follow pack- 


11/4 cups sifted flour 3 tablespoons water age directions or use your own favorite custard 
filling recipe. 





All measurements level. Mix flour and salt. And, 
cut in Crisco with blender or fork until pieces are 

size of peas. Blend 4 cup of this mixture with the FOR CHERRY TOP: 
water. Add to remaining Crisco-flour mixture, mix Drain 2 cups canned red sour cherries. Mix 3 
with fork or fingers until dough holds together. tablespoons cornstarch and 4 cup sugar. Add 4% 
Shape into round flat mass. cup cherry juice. Boil until thickened, about 5 


Set aside about one-fourth of the dough. On lightly minutes. Add a few drops red color and cherries. 
floured board, roll circle of dough about 12" in va a: a pond 
diameter and 1" thick. Place dough in pie plate. aihew talinein "aaa 
Trim 14" beyond edge of plate. Fold edge under, a fA pater hells on 
flute. With fork, prick bottom and sides of pastry ie 4 oes fle — 
closely. Bake in hot oven (425°F.) 12 to 15 min- res ies ae ——— 
utes or until brown. Roll out remaining dough. STOUR yee plate. 

Cut out 6 small hearts. Bake until brown. 

















TO HELP YOU PLAN A FEBRUARY PASTRY PROJECT— 
Send today for free reprints of this ad—available for 
distribution to students. Write Crisco, Home Economics 
Dept., Box 296-D4, Cincinnati 1, Ohio, specifying quan- 
tity needed. 
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We made “Answer Cake’’ because... 


YOU ASKED FOR IT 


sy Betty Crocker 


re 
of General Mills g \ 


New six-serving cake also answers need of 27 
million working women and more millions of 


small families. 


General Mills had a very good reason for developing 
the new Betty Crocker Answer Cake. The reason— 
you wanted a small cake. That was obvious from the 
requests received in the Betty Crocker kitchens for 
small cake recipes—or cake mixes in small packages. 
Many of the requests came from teachers—many 
came from homemakers. And since the story of Answer 
Cake is your story too, we share it here with you. 


~~ 


Several departments of General Mills were asked to 
help develop the small cake idea. First, our Market 
Research Division discovered that literally millions of 
people have a real need for small cake. These people 
include 27 million working women, the majority of 
them married. They include seven out of ten families 
made up of three or less people, and thousands of 
persons who live alone. 

These statistics by Market Research made it clear 
that from the standpoint of convenience, economy, 
freshness and variety a small cake would appeal to a 
great many American women. 

Now the question was—could our Foods Research 
Department develop a small cake that would meet the 
standards of the regular 20-ounce packaged cake mixes 
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General Mills already had on the market? They 
could and did. 

The new 7-ounce cake mix was made with ingre- 
dients tailor-made to meet Betty Crocker’s high stand- 
ards. Although the cake was small—as requested—the 
quality was excellent. To accomplish this excellence 
a specially refined sugar and cake flour was used, also 
avery highly refined shortening with creaming proper- 
ties that assure fine quality cake and has the additional 
advantage of staying fresh over long periods of time. 

Frosting? Of course! To be complete our small cake 
mix should be accompanied by an appropriate amount 
of frosting mix. Like the cake, it too should be of 
excellent quality. And it is—creamy smooth always 
because it contains a special fondant sugar and some 
invert sugar which prevents “graininess’’. Our specially- 
processed sugars also give this Betty Crocker frosting 
a cooked texture and flavor—without any cooking 
at all! 

Did General Mills now have the answer to the 
many requests for a small cake? Not quite. Few home 
kitchens have pans small enough for small cakes. Here 
our Research Packaging Department consulted 
our suppliers. 

They produced an aluminum foil pan exactly the 
right size for the small cake to rise to full height. And 
because of its shiny surface, the pan need not be 
greased or lined. The pan is especially designed with 


Four Delicious Flavors — 
White, Yellow, Devils Food Answer 
Cake, each with Chocolate Fudge 
Frosting. Peanut Delight Cake with 
Peanut Creme Frosting. 


ends that fold down, like miniature ramps, so cake 
can be removed easily without breaking it. 

Finally, a package to hold cake mix, frosting mix, 
and pan. Bearing in mind that the aluminum foil pan 
might be damaged if the package were opened care- 
lessly, an ingenious “pull-tab” was developed. With 
this convenient tear-strip device the package opens 
neatly without tearing. 

Only one question remained now. Would our small 
cake be accepted by Mrs. Homemaker? Our Survey 
Department found the answer by conducting tests in 
Michigan, Indiana, and Ohio. The answer was “yes”. 
Mrs. Homemaker welcomed this new idea in cakes. 
And when it was formally introduced in several 
markets, the cake again proved itself so popular that 
today it is being marketed on a national scale. 
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Everything You Need for a Perfect Six- 
Serving Cake—Cake Mix, Frosting Mix 
and a special aluminum foil cake pan—all in 
one package. 


Why did General Mills choose the name Answer 
Cake? You know the answer now. Answer Cake is 
General Mills answer to a real need by many home- 
makers. And we hope it is the answer to our friends 
in Home Economics, too. We’re glad you asked for it. 

We believe Answer Cake is ideal for classroom work. If it 
is necessary to hold it over from one day to another, it can be 
wrapped, pan and all, in freezing paper and frozen. The 


frosting mix is convenient for teaching cake decorating. Simpl) 


add hot water and it 1s ready. The answer cake pan is the 
proper size for a small cake and its shiny surface assures even 
browning. It requires no greasing or waxed paper. 

All of us here at General Mills would like you to tr 


Answer Cake. Please send for your free package soon. 


Send coupon for Free Package of An- 
swer Cake for classroom demonstration. 


General Mills, Inc., Dept. 780 
100 Second Ave. South, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Please send me a free package of Answer Cake. 
Name 

School 

iddress 


City Zone State 
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5 Gerber Newcomers 


IN THE 


Field of Infant Nutrition 
























Fully-ripe Strained Bananas. Easy to 
digest because the degree of ripeness 
is always uniform. (Carbohydrates derived 
from 89% natural fruit sugar.) Specially proc- 
essed to preserve delicate, true-fruit flavor, 
appealing color. 





Delicate Strained Chicken. Made from 
selected Armour chickens...processed for 
minimum fat and fiber. Free of coarse 
sinew. 100% meat with just enough natural 
chicken broth to give a pleasant, good- 
feeling consistency. 





Mild Strained Creamed Spinach. This 
new Gerber offering provides all the nutri- 
tional benefits of this important vegetable 
in a more palatable form. Addition of milk 
solids makes for a milder, acceptable flavor. 





Fresh-flavored Strained Garden 
Vegetables. A well-balanced puree of 
peas, carrots and spinach provides a 
pleasant new flavor for the infant diet. 
Exceptionally high vitamin-A value... 
liberal amounts of iron. 





Delicious Strained Fruit Dessert. 
A particularly flavorful combination of 
orange juice, pineapple juice and apri- 
cots. Happily textured with tapioca for 
a delightful end-of-a-meal treat. 





Babies are our business... 
our only business! 


Gerber. 


BABY FOODS 


FREMONT, MICHIGAN 


PREE TEACHING AIDS! For Gerber's 
Teacher's Manual and Students’ Leaf- 
let, write to Gerber Baby Foods, Dept. 
252-6, Fremont, Michigan. State num- 
ber of copies desired. 


4 CEREALS + 
OVER 65 STRAINED & JUNIOR FOODS, 
INCLUDING MEATS 
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available to teachers without cost: 
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NEW AND REVISED 5 y TEACHING AIDS 
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COVERING CANNED FOODS 


CANNED FOOD BUYING CANNED FOOD TABLES R HOW DESCRIPTIVE 


GUIDE 
Shows actual can sizes, ap- 
prox. net weight and cup con- 
tent of common cans and jars; 
wall chart, 24” x 37” in color. 


Cee pee ee 


“4% 


USING CANNED FOODS 
How to buy and use canned 
foods; guide for meal plan- 
ning; answers to common 
questions; menu suggestions. 


Nutritive values of average 
size servings of canned foods; 
recommended daily dietary 
allowances; servings per unit 
for common can and jar sizes. 


s 
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USING CANNED FOODS 
—CLASS AND HOME 
ACTIVITIES 
One copy for the teacher, with 
motivation suggestions. 


LABELS HELP CANNED 
FOODS SHOPPER 
How to use label for most 
efficient buying. 


NEW INDUSTRY 
RESEARCH IN FOODS 
One copy for the teacher; re- 
search as applied to canned 


foods. 


saluateaieatesiententententententententententententententetetentententententententententent | 


CONSUMER SERVICE DIVISION 
NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
1133 20TH STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


! 
| Consumer Service Division 


NATIONAL © 


Please send new and revised Canned Foods Teaching Aids for- students. 


NAME 


! 

i 

| 

l s 

| CANNERS @ 
! ASSOCIATION : ADDRESS___ 
he 








COLLEGE. 





CITY ‘re SE EES LE SEES. 
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FREE TEACHING AIDS 
Send for your Home Economist's 
Kit, containing recipe booklet, 
teaching aids, reducing helps 
and other useful material. Then 
select needed material and order 
later in quantity. 





RALSTON PURINA CO. NUTRITION SERVICE ee ' 
GH-E CHECKERBOARD SQUARE, ST. LOUIS 2, MO. — Write for Kit No. C4570 
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omething New: 
has been added 


...for Modern Cooking Instruction! 


Most schools the country over are equipped with Electric Ranges to teach 
modern cooking. And thousands of home economics teachers are using 
the Electric Range Teaching Kit to assist them with this teaching. 


Now we offer another teaching aid—recipes by a nationally known 

home economist, keyed to the Kit, especially prepared for teaching use. 
The recipe on this page is one of those that appears in the new booklet— 
RECIPES FOR ELECTRIC RANGE COOKING DEMONSTRATIONS. To find out how 
these recipes can help you, read the first one, directly below, which is 
keyed to Unit 2 of the charts in the Electric Range Teaching Kit. 


SKILLET SUPPER ( Makes 4 to 6 servings) 


Meat Balls 
| pound ground beef 
| egg | teaspoon salt 
| tablespoon chopped parsley 
1 cup soft bread crumbs 


Va teaspoon marjoram 


1. Make meot balls: Combine all ingredients in 
large bowl; stir lightly with fork to blend mix- 
ture thoroughly; form lightly with fingers into 
marble-sized balls. 

2. Make sauce: Melt butter or margarine in 
large frying pan with tight-fitting cover on 
MEDIUM-HIGH; saute onion lightly until golden 
(5 to 10 minutes). 

3. Add tomato juice, water, bouillon cube, 


| medium onion, chopped 


Sauce 

2 tablespoons butter or margarine 
2% cups tomato juice 
1% cups water | beef-bovilion cube 
] teaspoon suger 2 teaspoon salt 

2 cups uncooked wide noodles 
sugar, and solt; cover; bring to boiling on 
MEDIUM-HIGH (5 to 10 minutes) 
4. Place meat balls on top of hot sauce; poach, 
turning once, about 2 minutes, or just until they 
turn light brown. 5. Sprinkle noodles over top, 
stir with fork to moisten; cover. 6. Bring to boil- 
ing on MEDIUM-HIGH (1 to 2 minutes); reduce 
heat to MEDIUM-LOW or LOW; continue cook- 
ing 10 minutes, or until noodles ore tender. 


ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association, 155 East 44th Strect, New York 17, WN. Y. 


ADMIRAL « AMERICAN KITCHENS «+ CROSLEY 


* FRIGIDAIRE + GENERAL ELECTRIC + GLOBE 


HOTPOINT «+ KELVINATOR + MAGIC CHEF «+ MONARCH «+ NORGE «+ PHILCO «+ RCA ESTATE 


STIGLITZ INFRA-AIRE + 


TAPPAN «+ WESTINGHOUSE 


Modern ELECTRIC Ranges 


Unless your Home Economics Department has 
modern Electric Ranges, your teaching can’t 
keep pace with the equipment in modern homes. 
More than twelve million Electric Ranges are 
in use, and they are being installed at the rate 
of more than a million a year. This means that a 
lot of homes have Electric Ranges with the lat- 
est improvements. It also means that your 
school must have the latest models, too, to 
provide the proper type of instruction. Your 
school authorities can learn how easily such 
equipment may be installed, by consulting your 
local electric light and power company or 
electric appliance dealer. 


—_: | 
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| CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
l ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 


National Electrical Manufacturers Association 
155 E. 44th St., Dept. J-2-56, New York 17, N. Y 


| Send me FREE recipe demonstration booklet 
| My name 

| School name 

| Street & No 


I City, Zone and State 
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The White House Conference 
on Education 
CATHERINE T. DENNIS 


[AHEA President Catherine T. Dennis was the official repre- 
sentative of the Association to the White House Conference 
on Education, November 28 to December 1, 1955. Miss 
Dennis is grateful to Mrs. Dora Lewis, Grace Henderson, 
and Martha Creighton, who also attended the Conference, 
for their comments. ] 


@ Probably the greatest accomplishments of the 
long-planned-for White House Conference were 
that so many people from every part of the country 
and from various walks of life could meet in a spirit 
of friendly co-operation to discuss the component 
problems of public education, and that they could 
end their discussions with friendship and co-opera- 
tion stronger than when they sat down in small 
bands around 166 tables to struggle with the na- 
tion’s urgent school problems. 


@ The “how” of financing free public education 
presented the greatest challenge of the six general 
topics: accomplishment, organization, financing, 
public interest, building needs, and teachers. 

The participants approved by a ratio of more 
than two to one the proposition that the federal 
government should increase its financial participa- 
tion in public education. Even the Conference 
delegates opposed to federal aid to education were 
willing to concede the point that where communities 
were financially unable to pay the cost, aid should 
be given without controls. Since the mobility of 
the American public means constant crossing of 
state lines by people who can either add to or take 
away from the levels of living in a given community, 
education should be good everywhere. 


®@ The Eisenhower administration, during the 
Conference, promised a broadened and improved 
program of Federal school aid. Speaking to the 
final session of the Conference just a few hours after 
a conference with the President, Marion B. Folsom, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, told 
the delegates that “If we are to meet our classroom 
needs soon enough the federal government must 


help raise some of the funds for building. .. . 
The Administration is preparing a broadened and 
improved program of federal aid.” 


@ Legislative action on school problems is ex- 
pected in the present session of Congress. (This 
report was written before Congress reconvened 
and before the President sent it his State of the 
Union or any special messages. ) 

All through the Conference, and through all of 
the topics, ran the feeling that support of education 
must come not from one, but three sources—local, 
state, and federal. The delegates thought of “sup- 
port” as being of many kinds—not just financial. 


@ The critical teacher shortage, the lack of ade- 
quate school housing, and the quality of instruction 
were other issues commanding considerable interest 
and on which the delegates’ report includes recom- 
mendations. Home economists attending the meet- 
ing felt that vocational education and higher educa- 
tion were neglected in the considerations. 


@ The preliminary meetings in the states and 
the White House Conference in Washington have 
served to further stimulate popular interest in the 
public schools and a desire to improve them. The 
responsibility of continuing to keep the flame burn- 
ing rests heavily upon those of us who were privi- 
leged to attend the meeting, but it can be shared by 
others and must be shared if the real purpose of 
the Conference is to be achieved. 


@ The final report, to be issued by the Office of 
Education, U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, will include (1) reports of state and 
territorial conferences, (2) Conference partici- 
pants’ consensus on the six critical problems con- 
fronting American education that were laid before 
the Conference, and (3) conclusions of the com- 
mittee for the White House Conference. All of 
us have a responsibility to study the report, to lead 
discussions at local levels, and to disseminate in- 
formation to the public, as well as to follow legisla- 
tion proposed in our communities and states as well 
as in the Congress. 

All of us can join with citizens groups in renewed 
and more intensive efforts to meet the need of our 
times in education and become a part of the great 
and growing army of people working for better 
schools. 
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Implications of Changing Social and Economic 
Conditions for Our Educational Programs 


HAT changes have taken place in our 

society in the past generation or so, and 
how do these changes affect our educational pro- 
grams? 

While we all stop occasionally to take inventory, 
to make new assessments of our work, to indulge 
in the peculiarly human process of evaluation, the 
thinking that is going on now about higher educa- 
tion is particularly difficult. Not only do we have 
to consider the contemporary programs in the light 
of normally changing conditions but we also are 
confronted with problems arising out of a radically 
changed, and very rapidly changing, world. In 
addition, we are pushed by a sense of urgency. 
And to add to our difficulties, the problems are 
not simple, with easy yes or no answers. 

Movement from the farm to the urban areas, 
movement out of the cities into fringe areas, dis- 
location of population, changes in philosophies, 
changes in family living, new patterns of social 
organization, changes in education and occupation 
and income, changes in the nature of social re- 
lationships—all are taking place, and all are affect- 
ing not only teaching but practically all other 
professions and businesses. It is apparent to any- 
one who works with individuals, with social groups, 
with families, that many of the old formulas do 
not fit. In rethinking our policies and programs, 
what facts of modern life should be taken into 
consideration? 


1. Changing Philosophy 

Recently I have spoken at several conferences on 
family life sponsored by Extension Services of the 
various states. What a revolutionary idea to have 
a conference on family life! Does not everyone 
know that the family is a natural group, that all 
mothers have instincts about the proper rearing 
of children, and that all fathers are naturally born 
to head the household? 


Helen G. Hurd 


Dean Hurd is dean of students and chairman of 
the department of sociology of Rutgers University 
College, New Brunswick, New Jersey. This article 
is based on her talk at the Ninth Annual Confer- 
ence of Eastern Regional College Teachers of 
Textiles and Clothing of the AHEA textiles and 
clothing section held in Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
in November 1955. 


We no longer believe that all people are en- 
dowed with natural capacities for creating success- 
ful families. We no longer believe that families 
should be left alone to work out their problems, 
sink or swim. And further, we are looking at family, 
school, community, church, and other institutions 
which surround an individual as interrelated and 
co-responsible. If, as in Newark, New Jersey, ap- 
proximately one-half of the children who are dealt 
with by juvenile courts come from broken homes, 
those same children are surrounded by slum areas, 
or crowded and overworked school systems, in- 
sufficient play areas, and too much leisure. Fat ily, 
school, and church are related links in the ex” | .na- 
tion of behavior. We must abandon the isolationist 
idea of supremacy of any one institution. 

Education in the nature of social relationships, 
supported by scientific study, plays an increasing 
role in the explanation of human behavior. Fur- 
ther, individual behavior cannot be explained in 
mono-causal terms. 


2. Changes in Numbers of People 


The demographers tell us that the growth in the 
U. S. population has been phenomenal. It is hard 
to understand what a population of 155 million 
people means. At the time of the first Census in 
1790, there were about 5 persons per square mile 
in the country. Today the average density is 51 
persons: Little Rhode Island, our most densely 
populated state, has 748 persons per square mile; 
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the District of Columbia has 13,150 persons per 
square mile. People are distributed unequally; and 
it is this redistribution, in addition to sheer num- 
bers, which is important. 


3. Changes in the Distribution of People 


While the country’s population as a whole in- 
creased 14.5 per cent from 1940 to 1950, there was 
a decrease of 23.6 per cent in the farm population 
and an increase of 43.2 per cent in the rural non- 
farm population. The population of some states 
increased more than did others. The great increases 
are in the urban areas, not the central cities them- 
selves but in the areas surrounding the cities. 

Clearly, as people move cityward, the city moves 
outward. There is now no such thing as isolation 
of country people from city influences or the isola- 
tion of city people from rural influences. 

The citizens of these new communities live an 
urban way of life and are related to each other in 
an urban setting. Contrary to what some people 
think as they “move to the country” the affairs of 
these new communities cannot be conducted on an 
informal town-meeting basis. There is simply not 
that much homogeneity or consensus. Common 
sense, the mainstay of our agrarian forefathers, 
is not a basis for social cohesion today. What 
might be common sense to a college teacher may 
not be common sense to a suburban truck farmer. 

To further complicate matters, the old geographic 
lines drawn on a map some 100 or 200 years ago 
have less and less meaning. What has more mean- 
ing is the way people are functionally organized, 
and this functional organization cuts across or 
often deletes old political subdivisions. A family 
may live in one place, work in another, send the 
child to school in another, and attend church in 
still another, especially as rapid transit and express 
highways develop. 

Only 25 years ago (1930) the country as a whole 
was 56.2 per cent urban and 43.8 rural. Today the 
country as a whole is 64 per cent urban and 36 
per cent rural. But of this 36 per cent only about 
15 per cent of the rural population actually lives 
on farms. 

It is estimated that one-half of the country’s 
rural population now lives within an hour's auto- 
mobile ride of a city of 100,000 or more. 

Change in the distribution of people means that 
people move about. It is estimated that some 
30 million families changed residence during World 
War II. This is not a war-time phenomenon, how- 
ever, for about 20 per cent of the U. S. population 
changed residence from 1949 to 1950. 
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Pertinent to our discussion of the changes in the 
distribution of people is the change in family mem- 
bership. There are some 38 million families in the 
country. This, I guess, is an all-time high. But 
the family group is smaller. 

When the first Census was taken, the average 
family contained 5.7 persons. Today, the average 
family in the U. S. contains 3.6 persons. 


4. Changes in Age and Sex Ratios 


The aging of our population is one of its major 
characteristics. Between 1940 and 1950 the coun- 
try’s population of those 65 years of age and over 
went up 36 per cent. Since 1900, the number of 
persons in the 45 to 64 age bracket has tripled, and 
the number over 65 has quadrupled. These 13 
million men and women on modest incomes and 
increasingly unemployed live as follows: 9 million 
live in their own households; 2% million live in 
homes of relatives; a little over % million are roomers 
or boarders in families not related to them; and 
about 700,000 are living in institutions, hotels, or 
large rooming houses. 

Women outnumber men in this age group, and 
more than half the women are widows. The fact 
that women live longer than do men, and the fact 
also that the 1950 Census is the first to show an 
excess of females over males would indicate that 
this may not be a short-run phenomenon. 


5. Changes in Material Equipment 


As we face the atomic age, we realize how far 
we have come in changes in communication, trans- 
portation, and equipment. We are indeed tempted 
to believe that progress is our most important prod- 
uct. Modern technological advancement has had 
a great impact on our changing social organization, 
our family life, and our social relationships. We 
can safely predict that the atom and automation 
will make even greater changes. 

Life today is not simple, and simple answers 
do not solve simple problems. The old either/or, 
black or white, yes or no answers do not fit. 
There is less and less margin for error, and a mis- 
take today can be magnified into a whole series 
of dislocations, just as a rock tossed into a pool 
ripples out to farther and farther boundaries. A 
man’s failure at an electric switch can take hun- 
dreds of lives; an individual’s determination to 
win a point over his employees can keep milk 
delivery from thousands of families; a remark 
over TV or radio can bring a national response. 

Our complex technology has meant that individ- 
ual welfare becomes increasingly tied to the welfare 
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of all, and the phrase “public interest” becomes 
increasingly important. Our mechanical and tech- 
nological interdependence indeed reduces us all to 
brothers, something our religions have been trying 
to elevate us to for centuries. 


6. Changes in Education, Occupation, 
and Income 


Closely related to our machine culture is the 
educational, occupational, and income distribution 
of our modern population. The U.S. Office of 
Education estimates that one in every four Ameri- 
cans was attending school in the fall of 1955— 
about 39% million. 

Our educational level is at an all-time high, in- 
creasing with each Census. In 1950, the average 
number of years of schooling completed by persons 
25 years of age or over was 9.3 years. 

Of importance to our culture is the training and 
development of specialists, particularly engineers 
and chemists. One Sunday recently The New York 
Times carried more than six pages of display adver- 
tising and about as many of classified advertising 
from concerns seeking engineers. Each of the ad- 
vertisements said, in effect, experience not neces- 
sary; opportunities for lifetime careers unlimited; 
salaries high and will go higher. 

We are launching the biggest scholarship pro- 
gram in U. S. history, backed by foundation funds 
and private industry, and designed to locate young 
men and women of high aptitude and enable them 
to go to college regardless of their financial means. 

The 1950 Bureau of Census life income estimates 
for varying amounts of education, shows nearly 
$100,000 difference in life income between a high 
school education and a college education. 

The median income of the American people is 
also steadily rising. 

In an economy which produces more and urges 
people to buy more, pays them more and teaches 
them to demand more, consumption becomes a 
virtue. In the old days, a couple saved and if all 
went well, they were able to buy a home. Today, 
the family buys home, car, television and pays 
for them like rent. The 1909 family had $162 left 
after basic necessities were met, and of this, saved 
$51 fer a rainy day. The 1950 family spends not 
only the $1,409 left after food, housing, and cloth- 
ing needs have been met but an additional $286 
from savings or borrowing’. Thrift is no longer a 


‘ Figures quoted from Helen Hill Miller in “Key to the 
Economy—The Consumer,” New York Times Magazine, 


July 25, 1954. 
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virtue. But how can parents teach children that 
a penny saved is a penny earned, when the family 
is $286 in debt to the installment company and 
doesn't get to bed until after the late, late show? 
We may have to forget some of the axioms of Ben- 
jamin Franklin which fitted a former way of life. 
Perhaps we are only confusing children when we 
practice one set of virtues and preach another. 

Economic class differences seem more significant 
today than differences in ethnic, racial, or national 
origin. Forty years ago about one-fourth of our 
white population was foreign-born. Today only 
6.7 per cent is. Variations in education and in- 
come, which tend to make the broad class dis- 
tinctions in this country, are greater sources of 
differential behavior than the old “melting-pot.” 

The changing economic orientation has another 
implication. In the old agrarian community, social 
life was characterized by an independent associa- 
tive process, with people cherishing their independ- 
ence, and associating together in terms of their 
mutual viewpoints. Today, agriculture is no longer 
the basis of human relationships or of social organi- 
zation; a variegated industry and trade—not land— 
set the pace. 

Today, the lives of 71.2 per cent of our employed 
persons depend not on the land but on their re- 
lationship to an employing business or industry. 
Private wage and salary workers increased 32.9 per 
cent from 1940 to 1950; the ere and 
unpaid family workers decreased nearly 25 per 
cent. 

The increase of women in the labor force is a 
modern phenomenon. Today, 37.7 per cent of all 
American women are in the labor force—42.5 per 
cent of the city women, 29 per cent of the rural 
non-farm women, and 21.5 per cent of the rural 
farm women. Prior to World War II, the women 
who worked were largely young women in their 
twenties or early thirties, but a phenomenon of the 
present population is the number of women in 
their forties and fifties who are in the labor force. 
The tendency of married women to return to work 
or take jobs for the first time after their children 
reach high school or college age seems to be in- 
creasing. The Census Bureau has found that the 
number of women working in April 1952 was 
larger than at the peak of World War II. There 
seems no reason to believe that the working woman 
is a temporary phenomenon. 


7. Changes in the Nature of Work and the 
Allocation of Time 


Today, 


when a person comes in from a hard 
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day’s work at office, mill, or school, the chances are 
that he has not done much physical labor. He has 
tended intricate machinery, or he has tried to re- 
solve problems of human relationships, or he has 
struggled with the application of rules and regula- 
tions to concrete situations. He is worn out from 
making decisions and exhausted from being time- 
bound. Pressure is what tires us today. We do 
more physical work in our leisure hours than we 
do in our working hours. The “do-it-yourself” in- 
terest is not to save money but to give us something 
to do with our muscles and to give us problems to 
solve that are solvable, like fitting precut boards 
together, or making a ready-mixed cake. 

The use of atomic energy and the more extensive 
use of machines that will control machines will 
serve only to multiply the decision-making and 
responsibility-assuming nature of work. It is no 
accident that heart disease and mental illness are 
now high in our population. We have not yet 
learned to make a new orientation to work and 
leisure; we have not yet recognized that most work 
today involves different strains and stresses than 
did the physical labor of former years. 


8. Changes in the Bases of Social Organization 


Relationships, not things, are the key to human 
society today. The modern basis for social organi- 
zation is increasing dependence and interdepend- 
ence. Modern man is tied to the modern social struc- 
ture more through membership in large impersonal 
organizations than by the older ties of family and 
community. We are developing a new form of 
associational living where we associate not with 
relatives and close friends but with strangers upon 
whom we are uniquely dependent. We are con- 
stantly with people—people who jam around us in 
traffic, at work, in meetings, in crowds. But our 
relationship to these people is not the intimate, 
immediate person-to-person relationship of people 
having a common life, a common goal, and a com- 
mon basis of behavior, for interposed between the 
modern citizen and his relationships with others 
are the rules and regulations of the institutions to 
which he is related. We function largely as repre- 
sentatives, and we deal with others as representa- 
tives. Even our neighborliness is done through 
agencies as we contribute to community chest in- 
stead of personally distributing charity. 


9. Changes in the Nature of Social Relationships 


The movement away from the local intimate 
group as a basis of social organization and the 
tendency toward increasing centralization into 
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larger and more inclusive social organizations is 
the central theme in modern industrial society. 

Today, we look to large professional, industrial, 
vocational, and governmental organizations to give 
us information, protection, and status. These groups 
give us wider horizons, and they also give us easier 
adaptability. They help us to link up more smoothly 
with new groups in new situations and settle more 
smoothly into them. This increasing centralization 
of functional organization has helped offset the 
rootlessness of mobility. 

Modern community organization is, in a func- 
tional sense, an extension of the family. Commun- 
ity problems today are the problems every family 
would face if it were acting independently—prob- 
lems which each family once solved on an individ- 
ual basis. And since families move in and out of 
communities, solutions have to be systematic and 
not made on a case-to-case basis. 

The world we face today is a world with a differ- 
ent basis of social organization, in both the family 
and the community. Smaller and highly mobile 
families, whose way of life is based on consumption 
rather than thrift, are welded together in large- 
scale organizations. Individuals serve as function- 
aries in these organizations, and they deal with 
other people not on the basis of face-to-face per- 
sonal intimacy but more impersonally, in terms of 
the rules and the regulations. 

The old urban-rural dichotomy is no more; in- 
stead is a complex society of 155 million people, 
increasingly urbanized, facing a new social struc- 
ture, with new sets of values emerging at each 
turn of the road—and yet each individual must 
steer his course as an individual and find his place. 


Implications 


Now let us raise some questions as to the im- 
plications of all this. The answers must come from 
you in your planning and curriculum changes. 

1. A new philosophy of family life underlies our 
approach—a philosophy that permits us to do things 
and teach things about home and family that 100 
years ago would have been considered none of 
our business. With this goes responsibility. Are 
we sure that our staff is not only well trained but 
well informed and that individual staff members 
have a broad point of view and a broad vision? Do 
we need on our staffs not only people trained in 
home economics but also people trained in eco- 
nomics, psychology, political science? Or, have we 
worked out good functional relationships with those 
departments on our campuses? 

Family life education is moving away from a 
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study of “things’—such as merely cooking and 
sewing—toward a functional person-centered ap- 
proach and a dynamic study of family relation- 
ships. 

Are we dealing with the realities of the social 
situation, or are we striking out in all directions at 
once in the hope that we will be all things to all 
people? The “buck-shot” program, the atomized 
curriculum, and the “lazy-dazy” method of teach- 
ing are not only wasteful but discouraging to stu- 
dents. 

I would expect that the great majority of our 
curricula should be re-appraised in terms of the 
changing orientation in family living that has taken 
place in the past generation or so. 

2. Changes in the numbers and distribution of 
our population have been phenomenal and radical. 
The major change is the decrease in the rural farm 
population and the increase in the rural nonfarm 
population. The upshot of urbanization is that our 
people are more sophisticated and more urbane, 
they know more, have more, want more, and are 
more critical of, and less content with, inadequacies 
and “half-baked” leadership. I think this can be 
said in general of our students. 

In our planning, are we concerned with the 
problems related to urban mobility, to suburban 
settlement problems, to the greater centralization 
of groups, and to the national leadership in many 
areas of life today? Modern colleges and modern 
home economics departments cannot live in ostrich 
isolation from the changing society. 

Let us think for a moment of the sheer numbers 
of students who will be involved in our planning 
for the future. By 1970—fifteen years from now— 
if 31 per cent of the college-age group attend col- 
lege, as they do now, we will have 4.2 million 
instead of 2.5 million in college. If 50 per cent 
attend college, we shall have 6.7 million students 
in 15 years. In 1900, there were 238,000 students 
in college. In 1950, there were 2% million, by 1970, 
there is a good chance of there being nearer 7 
million. Fifteen years is not a long way off. What 
are we doing now to get ready? 

If we in the colleges think that we are over the 
hump in college population increase, we “haven't 
seen anything yet.” The college education may be 
a sine qua non in the future. While groups such 
as the grass roots committees of the White House 
Conference on Education demand more liberal 
arts and humanities, and our business and industry, 
both military and civilian, demand more trained 
specialists, we face a curriculum squeeze that will 
challenge all our best efforts to resolve. 
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And we will not solve it until we redefine what 
constitutes liberal arts programs, as well as redefine 
what constitutes programs in technical specializa- 
tion. I do not believe that a narrowly trained citizen 
will be a good risk in the future, whether that 
narrow training be in the liberal arts or in the 
specialized fields. 

Furthermore, we are going to be educating an 
increasingly older group in our colleges. We can- 
not base our thinking on ages 18 to 21. The age 
18 to 24 is a more rational basis because of post- 
ponement of college training by military service 
and because of the continued growth of graduate 
study. We will have more married students. The 
increasing maturity of students, I believe, will make 
changes in our curricula, our methods of teaching, 
our disciplinary problems, our academic bookkeep- 
ing. 

, oe change that stems from our advance- 
ment in technology and communication and trans- 
portation will be that our students will have 
traveled more, will have seen more of the realities 
of life on TV, will bring to college classes a wider 
basis of factual knowledge with regard to the social 
scene. Those teachers whose technique lies in 
handing out facts will be increasingly asked what 
facts mean and how to reconcile conflicting facts. 

How much of what we teach in home economics 
is predicated upon the mores of an upper middle 
class in income and education? With more people 
going to college, and many on scholarships, are we 
talking about family budgets which are prepared 
by an upper income 8 per cent for a lower income 
55 per cent? While it is true that in America, 
middle class behavior and values are stereotyped 
as criteria, a realistic program would take class 
differences into account. 

How much do we stress the interdependence 
of our people and our relationships to each other? 

How are we planning to meet the problems of 
urban America? These new urban communities are 
not reduplications of the old rural way of life, even 
if they are in what once was country. The way 
of life is different, and the nature of relationships 
is different. The one-family house with the plot of 
ground, even if it is like all the others, is quite a 
change from the multiple dwelling in the heart of 
the city: it is also quite a change from the sparsely 
settled rural neighborhood of the past. Country and 
city seem to be coming together in the fringes, and 
it looks as if we might develop a new pattern of 
living in which we can make use of both city and 
country advantages without the disadvantages 
formerly associated with either. 














The Education of a Home Economics Teacher 


EVERAL years ago I caused—unintentionally 

and indirectly, but nevertheless promptly— 
the adjournment of a national home economics 
education meeting. I had just been quoted as 
saying: “If we were sending out home economics 
teachers who had a real understanding of homes 
in our society and a real knowledge of human 
development, we could ‘scrap’ our home economics 
education courses.” The chairman’s response that 
“If we've reached that point, maybe we should 
adjourn” is, therefore, perhaps not surprising. (Of 
course, to be fair, I must admit that it was lunch- 
time. ) 

I do not now propose to retract my statement; 
but I have always wanted a chance to amplify it— 
to explain what I meant by “real understanding,” 
“real knowledge,” and especially by “scrapping 
home economics education courses.” For this was 
not a sudden notion of mine, but a conclusion I 
had reached after some years of fumbling thinking 
on the question, as I saw student teachers often so 
concerned about teaching subject-matter per se 
and often seemingly so unaware of pupils and the 
needs of homes. 

In my opinion, it is much too late to try to 
compensate for such lacks during the senior year, 
for understanding of such complexities as human 
institutions and human growth is not quickly 
achieved. And it is not the place of home eco- 
nomics education to do it all. Co-operative think- 
ing and action by all home economics areas and 
by other disciplines is essential. 


Understanding of Homes and Families 


Of all the knowledge which a home economist 
possesses, the most basic to all the rest is her 
knowledge of homes in our society. She should 
know a great variety of homes and families; on the 
farm, in town and city; of different family patterns; 
from different racial, religious, and ethnic groups; 
and at different cultural and socioeconomic levels. 
She must see families as people—people with values 
and goals, problems and satisfactions perhaps very 
different from her own—yet try to understand them, 
even to identify herself with them. She must be 
able to see material things in their proper perspec- 
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tive and look beneath the surface and see the 
people. 

To know about homes and families is not enough. 
Real understanding comes through thoughtful ex- 
perience, in fact through a progression of such 
experiences. Some may be vicarious — gained 
through reading, stories and case histories, perti- 
nent movie shorts, or recordings. But many should 
involve actual association and activity. 

All types of entree into homes should be ex- 
plored by the home economics faculty for their 
possibilities in providing such experience for the 
college student. What is feasible in a given situa- 
tion, of course, will depend much upon the facili- 
ties of the community in which the institution is 
located. But in any case the possibilities of pro- 
viding service as “aides” in organized groups and 
agencies which could make home contacts possible 
to students should be investigated. Such agencies 
as the local visiting nurses group, settlement houses, 
day nurseries, the Salvation Army, the Family and 
Children’s Bureau, Well Baby Clinics, and the 
Friends Service Committee come to mind. Like- 
wise, objective observation of one’s own family and 
community can be very rewarding to the person 
who is attempting to understand homes. 

When and where should this emphasis come in 
the student's program? Certainly not late, and not 
in a concentrated dose. It would seem sound pro- 
cedure to begin, as a few colleges do, with a fresh- 
man course on the family in our society. But that 
should be only a beginning. All courses in the 
“core” of required home economics should build 
on this foundation and add to it. Thus, we find 
the area of family life being largely responsible for 
making the initial contribution, with other areas 
then providing a deeper insight into family prob- 
lems and each area, as a result, gaining much in 
significance to the student. The study of nutrition, 
for example, will be the richer if students come to 
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it with a knowledge of family incomes; they will 
question how some families can possibly get an 
adequate diet. And if some students can then have 
the added experience of working through an 
agency to help one family learn how to plan and 
buy for good nutrition with limited funds, or have 
similar experiences in management or other aspects, 
that much more understanding of families will have 
been gained. Families’ problems are different, and 
the home economics teacher is one who should be 
made realistically aware of them. 

Obviously, with a freshman class of 300, 100, 
or even 50, not every student will be able to have 
each type of experience. Nor can she have first- 
hand experience each quarter or each semester. 
But that should not detract from the values in- 
herent in the program. Of first importance are the 
changes brought about in students by experiences 
of all in the group. Experience alone is often of 
less significance than group consideration of its 
meaning “for me as a citizen, as a homemaker, or 
as a worker in one of the professions, teaching 
among them!” 

The plea here is for such a program—family- 
centered, if you will—for a planned series of pos- 
sible experiences from which selection may be 
made in terms of an individual student’s needs and 
for participation by faculty of all home economics 
areas and at some time by all home economics 
students. It would seem especially needed by all 
who are planning to become teachers. 


Understanding of Human Development 


The teacher of home economics works princi- 
pally with adolescents; yet how much background 
has her preservice program usually given her for 
understanding this age group? Typically she has 
had one or two courses on the preschool child, 
with experience in a nursery school. She may or 
may not have had a course in adolescent psychol- 
ogy. In methods and student teaching it is prin- 
cipally the adolescent girl who has been considered. 

But what about the great time gap between the 
preschool and teen-age groups? The adolescent 
with whom the secondary school teacher is con- 
cerned is largely what his development from in- 
fancy onward has made him. This means that the 
teacher who is to understand him must know 
human development in all its phases and at vari- 
ous age levels, and these in sequence. This last 
point is vital, for it is progression in development 
which the teacher-in-training must become aware 
of. 


Such all-round understanding of the individual 
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can well be promoted through a certain sequence 
of courses dealing with different age groups and 
through concurrent experiences with children of 
the age then being studied. 

Thus, one might well visualize home economics 
students who plan to be teachers first enrolled in 
the usual child development course, observing in 
the nursery school, and supplementing this with 
observation of other small children in out-of-school 
situations. This then would be followed by a 
similar course on the elementary school age group, 
involving short periods of participation provided 
at intervals with first- or second-grade children, 
third- or fourth-grade, fifth- or sixth-grade groups 
in sequence—as is now done in some good educa- 
tion programs for the preparation of elementary 
teachers. That is to say, the college home econom- 
ics student even though preparing to teach in 
high school would go to an elementary classroom 
and, under the teacher's general direction, par- 
ticipate in the activities of the room for that day, 
always alert to children’s characteristics—physical, 
social, emotional, and mental—at that age; to dif- 
ferences in children in the same room; to differ- 
ences in children of that age in other elementary 
schools of the community. The third stage in the 
program would be a course on the pre-adolescent 
and adolescent, with comparable participation ex- 
periences at that level but not all of these in the 
field of home economics. Experience with the 
same age groups outside of school would also be 
most desirable and should be planned for. 

It is believed that the concern of a home eco- 
nomics education student throughout such a pro- 
gram of learning and experience could not help 
being centered on children as individuals, and on 
both boys and girls, rather than on either her own 
subject-matter or the teaching process. 

Difficulties in providing such a program? Yes; 
but not insurmountable. True, one cannot add to 
a student’s program without subtracting some- 
thing, but the question is: Would such a program 
of courses not be a good substitute for at least 
part of what is normally given in many education 
sequences? 

Another difficulty may well be stated: This pro- 
gram calls for action by departments outside home 
economics, but that can well be one of its strengths. 
Various disciplines should be represented in plan- 
ning and perhaps in actual teaching of such courses 
—especially in physiology, sociology, 
nomics, education, and psychology. 

Again: We cannot expect such a program to be 
set up for home economics students alone. But 


home eco- 
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many departments of education have already done 
much to reorganize their offerings. And are the 
needs which such a program is designed to meet 
peculiar to those who are planning to teach home 
economics in high school or are they needs of all 
who prepare for secondary school teaching? 

If so, we raise another. problem: How can 
enough opportunities for participation experience 
be provided so many students without exploiting 
the public schools? In some institutions the admin- 
istration has been able to achieve this. 


“Scrapping” Our Home Economics Education 
Courses 


And now we come to the most controversial part 
of my original statement. I still believe that the 
home economics student who—through a program 
such as that outlined here—has attained a rich 
understanding both of families in our society and 
of human development should be able to go out 
and do an excellent job as a teacher, without bene- 
fit of home economics education courses. 

And I have reason for such a statement. College 
should have not only permitted but demanded of 
the student that she be an adult and increasingly 
independent in her thinking; it should have faced 
her with actual problems and freed her to use her 
imagination and intellect in their solution. If this 
has been accomplished, then I have faith in her 
and in her ability to use her imagination and intel- 
lect, her knowledge and experience in working with 
children and youth and homes in developing a 
vital homemaking program for a school. I covet for 
her the joys of discovery and creativity as a teacher 
that I fear we may now deny her by the many 
helps we give her and which she sometimes comes 
to use too much as mental crutches. 

But I am enough of a realist not to expect 
general adoption of such a proposal. Nevertheless, 
it should be obvious that present courses in meth- 
ods and student teaching would not meet the needs 
of the student who has been described. Nor would 
revamping or reorganizing these offerings be the 
solution. In other words, I believe that we might 
literally “scrap” such courses and build a new type 
of home economics education program. The sub- 
stitution of a progression of experiences with home 
economics classes would seem a sounder course of 
action. At any rate, I should like to see us dare to 
try it with some of our outstanding seniors. 

This program of experience in the schools would 
be at all school levels, in adult classes and com- 
munity programs. It would be in both urban and 
rural communities. It would be for varied periods 
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of time—a day or two now and then, a week later 
in the year, several weeks at times—and would be 
provided at intervals over two or three years. It 
would involve the participation type of experience, 
occasionally the teaching of a few lessons, an entire 
unit, of all classes at all levels. It would include 
some work with elementary teachers in connection 
with some of their units in which homemaking is 
stressed. It would include experience as a member 
of a curriculum committee on the junior and senior 
high school program in home economics. Such a 
program should make possible richer experiences 
in planning, execution, and evaluation than are 
now possible. Especially would this be true if 
sound use were made of group conferences to eval- 
uate and integrate experiences. 

How would this expanded program be accom- 
plished? Not through adding new courses or re- 
organizing present ones but by using differently the 
credit hours we now have at our disposal. Some 
work might well be started in the sophomore year 
if the course on the pre-adolescent and adolescent 
had been taken that early. But in any case, once 
started, some part of the home economics educa- 
tion program should be continued each year. 

Throughout this paper the writer—and doubtless 
the reader also—has been aware of the fact that 
some of the experiences suggested are already 
incorporated in the programs of certain institutions 
preparing teachers of home economics. In fact, 
they are well-established aspects of the program in 
some cases. 

Meaningful contacts with homes and families 
are provided in some colleges through summer 
experience; in some through course projects in 
nutrition, the child and family, personal develop- 
ment, or even home furnishing. Some departments 
of education give course work in human develop- 
ment with appropriate parallel experiences with 
children in the schools. Many home economics 
education departments have enriched the experi- 
ences that their students have in high school home 
economics teaching. 

But the plea here is for a program which com- 
prises all three of these aspects—and for all pro- 
spective homemaking teachers. It is not expecting 
Utopia to hope that we may some day be sending 
out as teachers, young women well grounded in 
home economics subject matter, and with a realistic 
knowledge of homes and human development, and 
with rich experience in adapting to their needs 
and interests through the school program. They 
will be ready for this challenging, creative job 
which we call teaching! 





Unit Tables for Clothing Laboratories’ 


S a busy teacher, you may not have had time 

to compare the unit clothing tables in use 

today, particularly since there is little published 
information about them. 

However, the self-contained units have now 
filtered from colleges into high schools, and anyone 
considering new equipment for either a college 
or high school clothing laboratory will find the 
unit tables one of the possibilities to be studied. 

Material for this report has been drawn from 
personal study of many designs of tables and 
from home economics teachers using the self- 
contained units who generously shared their ex- 
periences with us. Thus, this paper reports only 
facts and opinions about, and experiences with, 
some of the unit tables and does not attempt to 
consider the advantages or disadvantages of use 
of unit tables compared with use of other types 
of furnishings for a clothing laboratory. 

A surprising number of variations have been 
made on the basic idea of a clothing construction 
unit containing ironing board and equipment, 
cutting and work space, sewing machine, and 
supply storage in one table. 

Your personal opinion of these tables may agree 
with that of one equipment company which feels 
that its unit represents the “ultimate” in sewing 
tables. Or you may side with another well-known 
company that doesn’t make unit tables at all, 
believing that the cost of the units—plus the 
amount of space required—makes them impractical 
for general school use. 

Whatever your belief, the tables cannot be 
ignored. They are here—to be considered, accepted, 
or rejected. 


Number of Different Unit Tables 


At least 22 different models of unit tables were 
in use or about to be placed on the market when 
this study was made. Ten were commercially 
produced while the remainder were original de- 
signs of colleges and universities. In addition, 


‘ Part of an unpublished thesis at the New York State 
College of Home Economics at Cornell University to be 
submitted in partial fulfillment of requirements for the 
Master of Science degree in textiles and clothing. 
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MS thesis and, later, in planning new clothing lab- 
oratory equipment for the University of Kansas. 





some colleges use the commercial tables with slight 
variations on the standard model. 

Though this discussion of the tables is concerned 
with their use in school laboratories, it is interest- 
ing to note that sewing unit plans for homes even 
surpass the large number of school unit plans. A 
casual count of such plans presented in “home” 
magazines during the past five years showed at 
least 32 variations on the self-contained unit. 


Cost and Installation 


Costs of the units varied from $85 to $800, 
and the quoted prices always meant without sew- 
ing machine heads. These prices included the 
locally made tables as well as the commercial 
models. However, some of the lower priced units 
were commercially made and some of the more 
expensive, locally made. 

Of course, the price of the table needs to be 
considered in relation to the number of students 
accommodated. Some of the units are made for 
one student only, but usually they are planned 
for two students per table, with several said to 
accommodate as many as four girls. 

Some high school teachers, thinking of their 
room size, their increasing class sizes, and the 
total cost of the equipment, feel forced to plan 
for four girls to each unit table. 

Budgeting for the tables must include initial 
table cost, machine head and its installation, addi- 
tional irons and small ironing boards (in some 
cases, the latter are not furnished with the table), 
and the cost of any electrical work necessary for 
installation of the units. This may mean substi- 
tuting floor outlets for wall outlets or even new 
wiring to carry the additional irons and sewing 
machines used for some units. 
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The type of floor surface also has some relation- 
ship to the use and placement of the unit tables. 
A floor even slightly uneven is said to place some 
stress on the sewing machine. One salesman stated 
that the best floor surface for use with his unit is 
asphalt tile. 


Room Arrangement 


Working with a floor plan and tables drawn to 
scale may help to decide the kind and size of 
table to be purchased. Shapes vary so that tables 
fit into available space quite differently. Advance 
planning of arrangement is also necessary because 
some of the unit tables are too heavy to be shifted 
once they are in the room. 

The appearance of the room when the students 
are moving around should be visualized. Some of 
the units will almost eliminate room traffic, while 
others are less complete, and students will need 
room to go to supplementary equipment. 


Design Features 


Shape. Tables may be octagonal, L-shaped, 
or rectangular. Some of the rectangular ones 
form a U-shaped working arrangement when the 
ironing board and sewing machine are pulled out. 

Size. Fixed heights of the tables studied varied 
from 28 to 39 inches. Even greater difference is 
shown in widths, which ranged from 26 to 7 
inches extended, and in lengths from 58 inches 
in some models to 112 inches extended in others. 

This great variety in size and height of these 
tables was caused partly by special features. For 
instance, some of the higher units were of cutting 
height -with a lower lapboard that pulled out for 
hand work. Some variation was attributed to de- 
signs for taller or shorter students. 

Teacher preferences influence the size, too. 
Some teachers designed wider tables after their first 
tables seemed too narrow. Others preferred a 
narrow table that can be reached from all sides 
for cutting and which seemed more homelike. 

Size of the table needs to be considered, too, in 
planning and setting up the equipment in the 
laboratory, for some units are so large that they 
must be assembled in the laboratory. 

Weight. The weight of the unit seems to vary 
with the degree to which the table is “self- 
sufficient” without additional laboratory equipment. 
The more features a table contains in the way of 
sewing machines, ironing boards, drawers, and 
the like, the heavier the unit will be. 

Some teachers prefer a lightweight table with 
an aluminum framework rather than the more 
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usual wood. The lighter tables are liked by some 
teachers because they can be put together for 
additional cutting space or moved around from one 
laboratory to another. Lighter tables can be com- 
bined for workshops or moved aside for demon- 
strations or events that demand additional space. 

One teacher also liked the lighter tables because 
she shared her room with another instructor who 
preferred to rearrange it for her teaching. 

Materials. Usually the body of the table is of 
wood, often birch with a light-colored finish. One 
company had a model available in 12 colors. Most 
of the units, however, seem to be made up in 
blonde wood. 

Table tops. Surfaces of the tables studied were 
Formica or Micarta, cork, laminated wood chips, 
Nova plywood, moisture-resistant wood, or Mason- 
ite. Cork tops are popular in several colleges, 
though use of dark materials involves cleaning 
cork fairly frequently. Some schools used and 
liked colored cork tops, but one teacher preferred 
the natural color because pin pricks did not expose 
a different color underneath. 

One salesman advised against cork in high 
schools where the absent-minded pupil might dig 
in the cork or gouge it with cutting scissors. He 
also thought the 1,-inch thickness of cork far 
superior to a thinner layer. 

Formica or Micarta tops were particularly popu- 
lar on units meant to double as dining or confer- 
ence tables in general homemaking rooms. 

Metal stripping used on the edge of some tables 
was most satisfactory when of chrome, stainless 
steel, or anodized aluminum. Other metals tended 
to rub off and leave dark marks. 

Extension features, horizontal and vertical. Vari- 
ous units extended for cutting, some having one 
or two drop leaves at ends of the table and others 
having side extensions in the form of a drop-leaf 
or pull-out arrangement with leg supports. Where 
the extension pulled out from under the original 
table top, cutting space was on two levels. 

In some models the sewing machine must be 
closed and put away before the surface was free 
for cutting or before an extension could be pulled 
out. One high school teacher reported sharp argu- 
ments resulting from this arrangement. The stu- 
dent sewing would argue with the student cutting 
over the right to work. 

Though one unit almost doubled its cutting area 
by use of a huge drop-leaf running the length of 
the table, the teacher reported that the leaf was 
so heavy that it took two or three girls to lift it 
and place the braces. 
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Correct cutting height in some units is achieved 
with different height bases and stilts, permanent 
or temporary, or with an additional top which 
snaps up. Springs in the table legs or cranks to 
raise and lower the table height were also used, 
but teachers commented on the heaviness of this 
apparatus. 

Drawers and tote trays. The drawer or tote 
tray provision in the units varied from solid banks 
of drawers below an overhanging top to no drawer 
provision at all. Sometimes there was space for 
two tote drawers in the table apron, or there were 
runners under the table top for tote trays. 

One table was completely open below a narrow 
apron. The teacher using this arrangement liked 
it because the students could sit on all sides of the 
table. 

Other units alternated banks of drawers and 
cabinets with kneehole space. 

One teacher thought drawers or compartments 
placed under a pull-out machine were inaccessible 
and could be eliminated. 

Whatever type of drawer arrangement a unit 
table has, it should be checked before purchase 
against the probable number of students using 
the table. With constant use by large clothing 
classes the tables still may need supplementing 
with tote tray cabinets. 

Several teachers commented that the size of 
the cabinets and drawers need careful checking— 
or planning, if the table is specially designed. One 
teacher had designed a table with an ironing 
cabinet without sliding shelves. The cabinet was 
so deep that it was difficult and uncomfortable 
to reach anything that was pushed far back. An- 
other table had a drawer measuring 33 inches. 
The teacher using it wished for a 36-inch drawer 
to accommodate standard yardsticks and squares. 

Sewing machines. In some units, the sewing 
machine was in a roller-type cabinet attached to 
the table and sliding out from under it. The 
cabinet must pull out far enough from the table 
to leave adequate knee room for larger students. 

Comments showed that threads may become 
caught in the roller wheel of these cabinets and 
must be removed before the cabinet will pull out 
easily. 

One teacher liked a lock placed on the roller 
of the leg supporting the sewing machine, because 
the machine then could not move back and forth 
during use. 

Another unit used a separate sewing machine 
cabinet on wheels which pushed back under the 
table top when not in use. 
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The bed of the sewing machine in some of the 
units where it came out from under the table was 
lower than was the height of the table top. Con- 
sequently, it might be difficult to have both the 
machine and table top a desirable height. 

In other tables, the sewing machine was recessed 
into the table top and covered with a plate which 
locked into place. 

A regular cabinet sewing machine was placed 
adjacent to the table in some arrangements. 
Portable sewing machines were used in some 
school Jaboratories and predominated in the unit 
setups designed for homes. 

None of the school unit tables studied was still 
using the snap-up type of sewing machine arrange- 
ments similar to the pull-up apparatus of a type- 
writer desk. One company discontinued their 
model using such an arrangement, finding it 
impractical. 

Certain units had the machines at the right 
and others at the left of the working surface, 
whether the table arranged the machine and work 
surface in a straight line or at right angles. 

Ironing provision. Some of the units made no 
provision for ironing, and a large ironing board 
elsewhere in the laboratory was used. In some 
rooms ironing boards are placed at the ends of 
the unit tables. 

Other units used a small ironing board for each 
table, housing it with other ironing supplies in 
an asbestos-lined cupboard in the table. Snap-up 
ironing boards attached to the table were also 
used. In practice, the size of some of these ironing 
boards—slightly larger than a small sleeve board— 
may prove unsatisfactory. 


Chairs and Seating Arrangements 

Adjustable-height typist’s chairs were used by 
some teachers with their unit tables in an attempt 
to accommodate all heights of students. Sometimes 
these chairs were on wheels so that the student 
could turn easily from sewing machine to table. 
Other teachers prefer lightweight adjustable chairs 
without wheels, because threads become entangled 
in wheels. One school used chairs with a rack 
under the seat for books or tote trays. 

Some unit tables placed the two students on 
the same side of the table. This type of table 
usually has kneehole space in an otherwise solid 
rectangle. One teacher found it desirable to widen 
the kneehole space, because, otherwise, as the girls 
turned from their machines to the table, they sat 
too close to each other for comfor’. This change 
also made it easier to reach equipment in the 
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ironing cabinet between the two girls, and the 
wider space allowed the chairs to be pushed under 
the table when not in use. 

Other models of tables seated the girls diagonally 
across from each other or directly opposite one 
another. 


Education in Table Use 


Several teachers commented that, after purchas- 
ing their unit tables, they found that their students 
had to be trained to use them properly. 

If the idea and purpose of the unit table weren't 
stressed, students would ignore their individual 
ironing equipment and line up at the large ironing 
boards as they always had. Evidently they did not 
want to bother or take the time to get out their 
own iron and board. 

In another case, the teacher designed a table 
high enough for the taller girls and purchased ad- 
justable chairs so that the shorter students could 
be comfortable, too, but the students never took 
time to raise or lower the chairs. 

Another point where students may need watch- 
ing in the use of unit tables involves special care 
with electrical connections in putting away the 
machines. One teacher also found with her table 
that students must be cautioned to push the knee 
lever back under the machine, else it might be 
caught when the machine was pulled out. 


High School Use of Unit Tables 


High school teachers brought out some special 
points in the use of unit tables by the younger 
students. For example, a little more care is needed 
than with college students to see that the iron is 
not placed on a unit top without protecting it from 
the heat. 

One salesman also felt that drop leaves and 
snap-up equipment were less satisfactory for the 
younger students who might press heavily on the 
extensions or even sit on them. 

Two teachers preferred a unit where the girls 
did not sit facing each other when they were at 
the sewing machines. They thought facing each 
other seemed to encourage excess visiting. One 
instructor almost decided that fewer “cliques” de- 
veloped in her classes when the students had to 
move to some of their equipment than when they 
sat in one place for the entire class period. 


Teacher Choice of Tables 


Discussing some of the factors of choice and 
efficiency in use of the unit tables, some teachers 
commented that they felt that with the unit tables 
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students spent less time waiting for shared equip- 
ment and could complete their garments in a 
shorter time. The efficiency of the unit and its 
accompanying ironing equipment was said to fit 
in well with the principles taught in the “short-cut” 
courses. 

Without exception, the preceding comments 
were made on tables that were either designed 
or chosen only after much experimentation and 
research. Obviously, the right choice of a table 
for a particular laboratory and the teaching 
methods used there cannot be hurriedly made. 
If at all possible, the teacher should have some 
experience in using the unit tables before she 
decides to purchase this equipment. 

Even if the time spent in evaluating unit table 
features does not result in a purchase, a new per- 
spective on present laboratory setup should result. 


Conclusion 


When this study showed how many kinds of 
units are in use, we bought two different brands 
and have one other table, all representative of the 
less-expensive unit tables, in our clothing labora- 
tories at the University of Kansas. 

Our student teachers can use and compare these 
tables which are within the possible price range 
of high schools and are readily available. Later 
we may add a table of our own design, though 
such a table is harder for other teachers to 
duplicate. 

In introducing the tables to the students, the 
following points are discussed: 


— 


. What is behind the unit table idea, and why did we 
think of it as a solution? 

What adaptations of the unit table could be made in a 
laboratory where size and cost prevent its use? 

What do the different kinds of unit tables add to a 
clothing laboratory? What changes do they make in mo- 
bility, in accommodation of students, and so forth? 

4. Does the person, the product, or the equipment take 
precedence in the use of a self-contained clothing unit? 
. What effect will the clothing unit have on the student 
when she is at home? Will she be unhappy because her 
equipment differs from that at school? Or will she see 
ways to improve and organize her sewing arrangements 
at home? 


to 


*) 


an 


Discussion on the above points may prove as 
valuable as the actual possession of the table. In 
the end, as always, it is the teacher and her ap- 
proach that are most important. 

Only the individual teacher can decide whether 
the move toward the self-contained clothing unit 
or a move away from it is the correct choice for 
her and her clothing laboratory. 


Counseling on Money Management 


C. Knight Aldrich, MD, Cornelia M. Dunphy, 


HOSE money management problems that 
are serious enough to require help from out- 
side the family and which come to the attention of 
home economists working in Extension Service and 
social welfare positions seem to develop in two main 
areas: lack of sufficient training in family economic 
management and mismanagement of money linked 
with abnormal emotional development. At least, 
these are the major areas concerning us here and 
are the ones related to the kind of planning and 
counseling to be discussed. 

Family economic problems affect more people 
than the economic problems of any other business, 
for every family constitutes a business unit of some 
size and description. At present there are almost 
47 million households in the United States, and 
all of these 47 million face some kind of manage- 
ment problems. Only a very small percentage of 
them escape real, live economic problems. 

Although economically speaking, family managers 
are totally unorganized, sociologically speaking each 
single family unit belongs to a great family; and 
these great families may, and usually do, influence 
the economic behavior of the individual family 
economic unit. 

Cultural, social, economic, religious, and educa- 
tional influences brought to bear over the years 
leave their mark. When two young people marry 
and bring together different standards of living, it 
is little wonder that they may have real difficulty, 
for often neither one knows the cost of the standard 
by which he was reared. Involved in the two 
standards of living are the values, the over-all and 
specific goals, and the levels of consumption that 
somehow must be merged into one standard of 
living that can be supported financially by this 
new family. The tremendous stress and _ strain 
brought on by all the changes which must be 
undergone, the lack of experience and training for 
this new venture, and the responsibilities which it 
brings can lead to great difficulty. 

This new family may have adequate savings 
to launch itself; it may have financial aid from 
others which relieves the partners of financial 


worry; or it may be established on credit which 
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must be retired over a long period of years. Re- 
gardless of how the family is launched, dollar-wise, 
constant income and outgo must be managed. So 
far, education has not done an adequate job in 
helping to prepare most young people for the re- 
sponsible business of planning the use of family 
resources. Within the family itself, few young people 
receive good training in family financial planning 
at home because they may be considered too young 
to worry; they might tell the neighbors; it is too 
much bother; or parents don’t know how to bring 
the family together for such planning. Families 
do not do all they can to prepare young people 
to establish homes of their own. C onsequently all 
educational agencies with personnel who can coun- 
sel wisely in family financial planning have their 
work “cut out.” 

If, in this discussion, we seem to be overly pre- 
occupied with young people, it is because so many 
of us have opportunities to work with them. With 
their habits not yet formed at this first stage of the 
family life cycle, it should be possible to help them 
develop gocd management practices. Management 
principles learned and applied at this age level and 
continued throughout their family life can help to 
ward off much of the trouble which develops over 
financial problems. 

Another reason for working with the 
to educate them to include children in the family 


young is 
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council. Young people growing up with a knowl- 
edge and understanding of family financial plan- 
ning will be in an advantageous position when they 
themselves are ready to take on the responsibility 
of a family and home. They will be spared the 
anxiety and insecurity which come to those who 
lack experience and training in handling financial 
matters, for families in all stages of the life cycle 
who have not learned good management practices 
have serious problems. 


Emotional Meanings of Money 


Money has various meanings to various people. 
It may be a measure of security, particularly to 
older people who have a tendency to save money 
rather than to spend it even for necessities. Another 
symbol is the status value or power of money as 
represented by the need to have television sets or 
new automobiles. The capacity of money to be 
used as a weapon is evident in marital relationships 
as epitomized by the man who spends his pay 
check before he gets home. All these uses of money 
are indications of insecurity of the individual. Most 
of us use money in these ways at times; but when 
the tendency is excessive, people fall into a neurotic 


group. 
Qualifications for Counseling 


Home economists are well suited to counsel 
with families on economic problems, for we realize 
the necessity for various types of expenditures and 
the relationship one class of expenditure bears to 
another. We have some understanding not only 
of bodily needs but of needs of the mind and spirit. 
It is probably true, though, that many of us do not 
feel fully qualified to counsel with families. We 
feel the need for more training in economics and 
psychology—to know what people do and why they 
do it. 

Many of us also need to know ourselves better. 
As Margaret Smirnhoff of the Indiana Depart- 
ment of Welfare once expressed it: “We need to 
recognize our own prejudices which handicap us 
in reaching certain people. We need to accept 
people as they are—not necessarily to condone, 
but to understand.” 


Financial Counseling 

As we counsel with families on financial matters, 
our problem is to differentiate the neurotic or in- 
secure individual from the person inexperienced 
or poorly educated in the use of money. Has the 
individual been educated to manage money suc- 
cessfully? Has he ever managed money success- 
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fully? If the present situation is the result of an 
emergency which has seriously drained the family 
resources or put the individual under unusual pres- 
sures, guidance and education alone may help. 
When the mismanagement of money shows a 
chronic pattern or when severe neurotic elements 
are evident, the individual requires professional 
help on the personality level. The home economist 
can help in these instances, too, if she has estab- 
lished communications with agencies and other 
community resources qualified to give appropriate 
services. 


Approach to Families 


As we plan to counsel with families who can 
profit from help in financial planning, the first 
problem is to recognize the situation the family is 
in and why at the given time. This is basic to any 
planning reasonable and possible to implement. 
We then need to consider how to cultivate the 
knowledge and ability which will improve the use 
of resources the family spends—its time, its money, 
and its energy. The third thing that must be given 
consideration is the change of attitude. If we are 
to counsel with people in economic matters in a 
way that will help them to develop managerial 
skill, we must motivate them to change attitudes. 
We must realize that even then, with real motiva- 
tion, we cannot expect too great a change at any 
one time. The change will be gradual regardless 
of what a plan says. We ourselves must under- 
stand, and we must help families to realize, that 
the standard of living which prevails at the 
moment is a powerful factor. 

Budget advice or preparation of a budget is not 
the answer to the problem of helping those who 
are chronically in debt. A study conducted at the 
Family and Children’s Service in Minneapolis 
showed that only 20 per cent of the indebtedness 
cases profited by budgeting, and these were pri- 
marily emergency cases. Among the other 80 per 
cent, advice on spending was not enough. Most 
of these were chronically dependent personalities 
who may have been following the established 
budget but at the same time were building up 
another set of debts. 

This points up two major problems in counseling 
related to dependency. The passive dependent be- 
comes more dependent on the counselor who may 
then be maneuvered into the position of acting for 
the individual and further increasing his depend- 
ency. The hostile dependent is both dependent 
and resentful of his dependency on others. Gen- 
erally he will not maintain contacts over a long 
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enough period for the counselor to be of any help. 
He cannot accept any advice, and his resentment 
of dependency drives him away from treatment. 

Individuals must have some ego strength to make 
it worth while for counselors to try to help them. 
Hence, we need to budget our professional time to 


those who can be helped. 
Role of Social Agencies in Counseling 


Many individuals and families go to social 
agencies because they have a problem on which 
they wish help. If it is primarily an economic 
problem—a need for financial assistance due to 
lack of income or inadequate income—they go to 
the public assistance agency. These are low-income 
families. For problems of a different nature, prob- 
lems of individual or family adjustment or other 
primarily emotional problems, the private agency 
gives service. These problems may arise in either 
low or high-income families. 

In either agency setting, other staff in the agency 
deal with the problem, carrying the responsibility 
for the helping role with the family. This is a point 
of possible difference from the Extension Service. 
The agency provides trained and skilled social work 
supervision (and psychiatric consultation where 
needed ) responsible for the service to families, and 
within this framework the home economist with 
skill and understanding can effectively operate as 
a consultant. 

However, it should be emphasized that although 
families seeking help from social agencies are usu- 
ally facing a crisis, help in any setting requires 
knowledge of both the economic aspects of money 
and of the emotional loading money may carry. 


The “Authority of Ideas” 


Nutritionists working in health agencies and 
home economists working in welfare agencies are 
usually consultants. That title has significance. 
Consultants provide specific information for use 
of staff (the nutritionists to nurses, the home econo- 
mists to social workers) which these workers, in 
turn, use with families. 

In both settings the nutritionist or home econo- 
mist may do a limited amount of direct work with 
families; but, in general, the consultant serves fami- 
lies “once removed,” through the help she gives 
other staff. 

A distinctive feature of the consultant role is 
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that the consultant serves not by supervisory direc- 
tion of other staff, nor with responsibility for their 
action, but rather by making her specialized con- 
tent available to other staff to use as they see fit 
and are able. As someone aptly phrased it, the 
consultant acts only with the “authority of ideas.” 

However, whether working directly with the 
family or through the worker who serves the family 
as does the home economist in a social agency, 
those who are concerned with counseling on money 
management must have expert knowledge of the 
“economic facts of life” at the family level—knowl- 
edge of the whole range of physical needs, such 
as food, clothing, housing, fuel, household equip- 
ment, savings, insurance, and so forth; and knowl- 
edge of home and money management; plus a 
working knowledge of the emotional meanings of 
money. 


Summary 


In counseling with the families whose money 
management problems have become so acute that 
outside assistance is sought, or with families who 
are interested in improving their financial situation, 
our efforts will be more effective if we keep the 
following points in mind: 

1. We should concentrate our energies on that 
percentage of the group who can be educated 
and plan with other professional people (social 
agencies in particular), in order to obtain ade- 
quate help for those needing specialized service. 
The compulsive spender is difficult to treat. 
Sometimes an effort can be made to substitute 
a more desirable compulsion for his compulsion 
to spend money. Professional psychiatric help 
is usually needed for this group. 

Some of the specifics in counseling are: 

a. Remember that it is not necessary to know 
all the answers. 

b. Develop the art of listening. 

c. Accentuate the positives in the situation and 
in the person. 
Clarify the alternatives but let the individ- 
ual make his own decisions. 
Set limits on the amount of time to be given. 
Recognize one’s own prejudices and try to 
be as objective as possible. 
Remember that giving advice can backfire 
by making the client more dependent rather 
than more self-sufficient. 





Reserve hotel rooms now for the 1956 annual meeting of AHEA. Use the form on page 147. 


























Creative Cooking 


OT so long ago some friends of mine came 

to dinner tenderly bearing in their arms a 
delicate Giteau d’Amande, which is, of course, a 
rich butter puff paste with an almond cream filling. 
It happened that I had planned a very simple des- 
sert—stewed oranges laced with curagao. So I 
served both the cake and the Oranges, Curagao. 
The result was a combination of flavors that en- 
chanted us all. Thus, a rather plain dinner was 
climaxed by what proved to be a really spectacular 
creation. 

Whether you are grilling a big, juicy steak (still 
the American’s dream of a perfect meal), frying 
pancakes, making bread, or soaring to such gastro- 
nomic heights as a Gateau d’Amande, you are 
being creative when you think of your cooking as 
an art instead of a chore. 

Why is cooking hard work to one woman and 
to another, a joy? Each starts out with the same 
ingredients—meat, flour, butter, milk, eggs, sugar, 


In presenting our series of basic cake recipes, we 
frosted the delicious yellow cake with glossy white 
frosting and a sprinkle of orange slivers. The brilliant 
tiger lilies edging the cake stand, the precise mold of 
orange sherbet in the corner, and a bold orange back- 
ground mece this a spectacular cover for an October 
issue of McCall's. 




















Gives Pleasure to Everybody, Not Excluding the Cook 





Helen McCully 


Miss McCully is food editor of McCall’s Magazine, 
where her assignments take her across the world. 
Her famous articles illustrating “creative cook- 
ing” go to the magazine’s four and one-half mil- 
lion readers every month. 


spices, herbs, and wine. Obviously, the joyous 
cook gets pleasure out of eating; otherwise she 
couldn't get pleasure out of cooking. But it’s some- 
thing deeper than that, and it’s hard to define. It 
is a wish, I think, within the cook—the real cook— 
to create something that is beautiful not only to 
the senses but to the spirit. 

We are not all artists in the sense that a musician 
is an artist; but there is inherent in every woman 
the desire, even the need, to create. She certainly 
has a wonderful opportunity in her kitchen, for she 
can take the simplest recipe, prepare it perfectly, 
and, by presentation, turn it into a work of art. 

Why is cake decorating one of the most popular 
types of food editorial we publish? Because, I 
believe, the artist in a woman’s soul is allowed to 
expand. I remember quite well our publishing 
several years ago an article devoted entirely to 
cake decorating called “Decorate a Beautiful Cake 
Every Month.” Its success was phenomenal. But 
what pleased and even touched me most about this 
particular editorial was the comment of my mani- 
curist who said, “I made the New Year’s Cake for 
my husband, and he said, ‘This is the nicest thing 
you have ever done for me.” This girl achieved 
far more than a beautifully decorated cake; she 
was made to feel loved and appreciated. 

We on McCall's have such faith in the satisfac- 
tion of this kind of achievement that we are cur- 
rently running a series of cake decorating articles 
which have inspired hundreds of letters from 
readers. This point of view is not, however, lim- 
ited to cake decorating; it runs the whole gamut 
of food presentation. Naturally, we want our 
readers to read our food editorials, and we do 
everything we can to encourage them to use our 








This big, juicy steak, still the Ameri- 
can’s dream of a perfect meal, was Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's choice for “The Din- 
ner I'd Love to Come Home to.” In 
presenting this simple but delicious meal 
in McCall’s food pages we depended on 
the natural beauty of carefully cooked 
food, a minimum of garnishes, and the 
prudent selection of accessories for visual 
appeal. The bold, handsome eagle at the 
left of the picture stamped the dinner as 
an all-American favorite. 

This photograph was on the right- 
hand side of a two-page spread with the 
eagle spilling over the two pages. The 
headline, copy, recipes with Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s picture filled the left-hand page. 


suggestions. To that end, we go to extraordinary 
lengths to make our foods look as inviting and 
appealing as is possible. We assume that many of 
our readers—if reader mail is any indication—fol- 
low our recipes and décor to the letter. Those we 
know are the women who cook for the love of it 
and the joy (I repeat myself) of creating. The 
others, we hope and believe, are inspired to try to 
make their foods taste and look more attractive 
than they could without any guidance. My own 
personal wish is to encourage women—all women— 
to make each dish of each meal as inviting, on 
every count, as she possibly can. 

My own pleasure in cooking is trying new recipes 
and new ideas, and I’m just as pleased with my- 
self as is the novice when a new (to me) recipe 
turns out exquisitely. I, too, glow with pride when 
my guests say, “This is wonderful!” It seems to 
me that far too many women don’t feel they are 
being creative when they can make—and make 
well—such good and important foods as beef stew, 
silken gravy, feather-light biscuits, or rich, fragile 
pastry. It takes skill—and love—to make any one 
of these so-called simple foods beautiful in every 
sense of the word. And the facts are it takes only 
a little imagination to serve the stew on a platter 
with the vegetables and meat arranged attractively; 
the golden biscuits with a pot of golden honey. 
In a way, it is the little touches—the sour cream 
over the pale green limas with a scattering of 
caraway; the nuts marching across the top of 
cake; the shaved chocolate on the shiny icing; the 
apricot glaze, smooth and glistening, on the ham— 
that turn just another good food into a gastronomi- 






















cal delight. 
creative art which gives pleasure not alone to the 
cook but to all who sit at her table. 

Someone said to me recently he regretted that 
his children would probably never know, as he 
had, the fragrance of freshly baked bread in their 
own warm kitchen, the fun of running in out of 
the snow to grab a hot sugared doughnut, or the 
Sunday morning delight of a breakfast of baked 
beans from a big brown pot. To many of us be- 
yond a certain age these are delicious, 
memories. But I, frankly, wonder if his concern 
is justified. It is our experience on McCall's that 
more women are cooking creatively today than 
they have in many years—perhaps in our whole 
This trend is due, I think, to the excellent 
job being done by magazines and, too, to the fact 


Thus cooking becomes, as it should, a 


nostalgic 


history. 


that so many Americans now travel abroad annually. 

Women are using more herbs and spices; they 
are cooking with wine; they're constantly trying 
out the many superb recipes that are now evail- 
able to us from all over the world. 


that a ragout is a stew, 


They know 
and they'll serve it for 
company; that a souffié is nothing more than white 
sauce with eggs and cheese or some other ingre- 
dient added; they are as familiar with pizza as the 
girls on the Appian Way. 

Perhaps because I was born an optimist and 
because food is my business I have enormous con- 
I think 


they're more experimental than their mothers and, 


fidence in the young cooks coming along. 


I predict, in the long run we're going to have a 
race of wonderfully creative cooks. Check me fifty 
years from now! 















Flavor and Functional Properties 


of Shell Eggs Affected by Storage 


RutH JORDAN 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 


Too often the consumer who would purchase 
shell eggs from the retail store finds them being 
held without refrigeration. In a study made in 
one city, there was an indication that more eggs 
were sold without refrigeration in the summer 
months than during other seasons.’ It is common 
knowledge that adequate refrigeration is an impor- 
tant factor in maintaining the candled quality of 
eggs—the basis upon which shell eggs are classified 
into market grades. More recently, studies have 
shown that flavor and functional properties of the 
eggs are also influerced by the temperature and 
duration of their storage. 

In a study? conducted at Purdue University,’ 
freshly laid, infertile eggs with an initial candled 
quality of A or better (according to U.S. stand- 
ards for candled quality of individual shell eggs) 
were held for various periods of time at room 
temperature (68° to 80°F), refrigerator tempera- 
ture (about 45°F ), and in commercial cold storage 
(32°F). Samples of the eggs were withdrawn pe- 
riodically for tests on certain functional properties 
and for flavor evaluation by a panel of trained 
judges. 

The results of the flavor evaluation tests, based 
upon the average flavor scores of eggs that were 
soft-cooked for tasting after they were withdrawn 
at intervals from the various conditions of storage, 
indicated the difference in the rate of deteriora- 
tion of the flavor of the eggs. For example, flavor 
scores of eggs held at refrigerator temperature for 


1M. A. Morrison, W. J. Srapetman, and J. G. Dar- 
nocH. Quality of shell eggs in Seattle retail stores. Poultry 
Science 34 (1955), p. 1212. 

2 Supported in part by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture under a contract sponsored by the Human Nutrition 
Research Branch of the Agricultural Research Service. 

5 R. Jonpan, A. T. Barr, and M. L. Wirson. Shell Eggs: 
Quality and Properties as Affected by Temperature and 
Length of Storage. Purdue Univ. Agr. Expt. Bull. 612, 
1954, 59 pp. 


12 weeks or in cold storage for 4 months were 
7 to 10 per cent below the initial scores of the 
fresh eggs as they were put into storage; but the 
scores for similar eggs held at room temperature 
had declined to the same degree by the end of 
2 to 3 weeks. Likewise, the flavor scores of baked 
custards and angel food cakes made from the 
stored eggs declined progressively with the length 
of the storage periods, but the decline was much 
more rapid at the higher storage temperature 
(room temperature ). 

The volumes of angel food cakes made from the 
whites of the stored eggs were used as one cri- 
terion for indicating the retention of the functional 
properties of the eggs. The most rapid and most 
marked decline in volume was noted in cakes made 
from eggs held at room temperature. The rate of 
decline in volume (as indicated by the coefficient 
of regression of volume of cakes on time of storage 
of eggs in weeks) was 20.9 volume units per week 
for cakes made from eggs held at room tempera- 
ture, and 2.5 and 1.1 volume units per week, re- 
spectively, for cakes made from eggs held at 
refrigerator temperature and in cold storage. Along 
with the decline in the volume of the cakes was a 
decrease in tenderness as indicated by tensile 
strength measurements and by subjective scores. 

These results suggest that consumers interested 
in high-quality products may well use their influ- 
ence to encourage the use of proper refrigeration 
for shell eggs throughout the marketing process. 


The “Study House” 
in the Wichita Parade of Homes 


Doretra SCHLAPHOFF 
School of Home Economics 
Kansas State College 


The Wichita Association of Home Builders in- 
vited Tessie Agan (of our department of house- 
hold economics) and me to act as consultants in 
planning the Study House—star of 56 new homes 
open to visitors in the 1955 Parade of Homes. 

At the time of its 1954 Parade of Homes the 
Association conducted an opinion poll and ar- 
ranged that a committee of three—Harold Himes, 
a nationally known residential architect, James L. 
Gardner, a cost-conscious project builder, and 
Robert K. Smith, a quality-conscious custom 
builder-architect—should project a plan incorpo- 
rating results of the poll. Miss Agan and I worked 
with this committee as plans were in progress. 
Thus, the Study House was designed and built to 
reflect Wichita’s wants: flexibility to meet changes 
in the normal family, a good house to last a life- 











time, 1800 square feet of floor space for $18,000 
or less in the Wichita area. 

To dramatize the practical aspects of the Study 
House, the Association, in co-operation with the 
interior decorator for Innes Department Store, 
Wichita, made plans to change the interior four 
times during the Parade of Homes Week. Each 
change in furnishings was planned to illustrate the 
needs of a family in one of four phases of the family 
life cycle: (1) when a couple is young with two 
children, a boy and a girl, of preschool age, (2) 10 
years later when they have an infant daughter 
added to the family, (3) after another 10 years, 
when the son is away but the daughters are at 
home, and (4) after another 10 years, when only 
the parents are in the home but children and 
grandchildren are expected as regular visitors. 

The house has two floors. The main floor has 
the living-dining room, kitchen, and master bed- 
room and bathroom. The lower floor has two 
bedrooms, bathroom, utility and activity rooms. 

The plan of the house allowed for considerable 
flexibility in its use. During the phase planned 
for the period when the children were small, the 
furnishings in the living room were such that they 
could be moved to the activity room as the family 
grew and prospered. The master bedroom with 
its cork floor and adjoining bathroom on the main 
floor was furnished as a play room during this 
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Floor plan of the Study House 





Wayne D. Sourbeer 

A view of the living room in the Study House facing 

the gable window end. Furnishings are for one of the 
later phases of the family life cycle. 


phase. This was done so that the little children 
would have space in which to play on the same 
floor as the living and working areas and thus be 
near their mother. During this same phase in the 
family cycle the parents used the “activity room” 
as their bedroom so that they would sleep on the 
same floor with their small children. 

For the period ten years later, the parents’ bed- 
room was moved up to the main floor since the 
children were then old enough to sleep on a sepa- 
rate floor. Since at this time a new baby had joined 
the family, a crib was a part of the furnishings of 
the large master bedroom. In this phase the ac- 
tivity room was used as a recreation room for the 
family. The television set was there as was pro- 
vision for serving snacks. The living room furni- 
ture used in the first phase was moved to the 
activity room, and new and more expensive furni- 
ture was used in the living room. 

As the years passed and the children began to 
leave home to go to college and to their own 
homes, the furnishings of the home were planned 
to depict the major activities of the remaining 
members at that time in their lives. After the son 
left home, his possessions were moved to the stor- 
age closets in the activity room and the daughters 
took over both bedrooms. Later, when the elder 
daughter left home, one bedroom was available 
for a den for the father. By then the family’s 
finances had improved so that more elegant fur- 
nishings were added and more luxury items were 
used in the home. Furnishings included the items 
for entertaining the grandchildren as they returned 
to the grandparents’ home. 

Miss Agan, who is author of The House,’ a text- 

‘Published by J. B. Lippincott Company. Second edi- 
tion, 1948. 
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book on housing, visited the Parade of Homes with 
a large group of her students and was pleased to 
see that the Study House was a center of inter- 
est. 


Clothing and Dress Patterns 


for the Young Teen-Ager 
HeEnnrIETTA M. THOMPSON and WINonaA N. Brooks 


Miss Thompson is professor and head of the 
department of clothing, textiles, and related 
art in the School of Home Economics, Univer- 
sity of Alabama. Mrs. Brooks earned her mas- 
ter's degree at the University in June 1955 and 
is now an instructor at Iowa State College. 


This is a study of ready-made dresses and pat- 
terns on the retail market for girls aged 12 to 15, 
inclusive, to determine styles, designs, and size 
identification. The dresses were analyzed for suit- 
ability in design, type of fabric, and construction. 
Measurements and size designations used on both 
dresses and patterns were compared with the Pro- 
posed Commercial Standard.* 

The extent to which young teen-age girls’ cloth- 
ing needs were being met was considered. The 
majority of girls mature between the ages of 12.5 
and 14.5 years. The body undergoes rapid changes 
in size and structure. Chest, shoulder width, and 
pelvic diameter increase. There are variations in 
chest contour. 

Height and weight changes are:* 

AGE AVERAGE HEIGHT AVERAGE WEIGHT 
years inches pounds 

12 59, 97% 

13 61% 107% 

14 62) 113 

15 63%, 117 

Thus the young girl gains, on the average, 
2 inches and 10 pounds between ages 12 and 13, 
and 1 inch and 514 pounds between ages 13 and 
14. While growth and weight gains are continuous, 
they are uneven, too. 


1 Proposed Commercial Standard on Body Measurements 
for the Sizing of Apparel for Subteen and Teen Girls. As 
submitted by the Mail Order Association of America. TS- 
4615A. April 8, 1954. Commodity Standards Division, 
U.S. Department of Commerce. (Subject to revision.) 

2 Marion L. Farcre. The Adolescent in Your Family. 
Children’s Bureau Pub. No. 347. U.S. Dept. Health, Educ., 
and Welfare, 1954. 
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Psychologists state that teen-age girls are inter- 
ested in achieving group status and in being ac- 
cepted and recognized by the opposite sex. They 
are increasingly aware of the importance of cloth- 
ing. Thus clothing designed and proportioned to 
meet their changing figure needs and different in 
character from that offered to the pre-adolescent 
is needed by these young women. 

Sizes for “Teens” and “Subteens.” The proposed 
Commercial Standard under consideration by the 
Mail Order Association of America uses two basic 
age classifications. These are Subteens and Teens. 
The Subteens or “Short Teens” are in sizes 8S, 
10S, 12S, and 14S. They are planned for girls 
11 to 13 years old. Teens or “Regular Teens” are 
in sizes 10T, 12T, 14T, and 16T. They are for girls 
14 to 16 years, inclusive. This proposed standard 
is based upon a girl’s weight and stature (meas- 
ured from crown to soles of feet), not her age or 
bust measure. It includes body measurements for 
sizes from a stature of 5814 inches and a weight of 
79 pounds up to a stature of 6514 inches and a 
weight of 127 pounds. The main differences be- 
tween the two figure types are that a Teen is 
3 inches taller than a Subteen, and 4 to 8 pounds 
heavier when compared size to size. 

Market study. Preliminary steps in selecting the 
sample included a general overview of the total 
stock of dresses of 11 local retail stores in Tusca- 
loosa, Alabama, offering clothing for girls aged 
12 to 15, inclusive. The stores were considered 
representative of various types and price ranges. 
Clothing for fall and winter use was in stock when 
the survey was made during late October and 
November, 1954. 

While all of the stores visited did not have a 
separate section or department for the age group 
under consideration, it was usual to. classify the 
garments as clothing for the Subteens. Dresses 
were found in sizes 8, 10, 12, and 14 in the ma- 
jority of the 11 stores selling Subteen sizes. Finally 
38 dress styles in 4 outlets were selected for de- 
tailed analysis. They were considered representa- 
tive of the local market. These 38 were 50 per cent 
of the number of dress styles found in each of the 
4 stores. 

Six of these were size 8; 12 were size 10; 11 were 
size 12; and 9 were size 14. There were 24 made 
of cotton fabric, 6 of acetate, 2 of viscose, 2 of 
viscose and acetate, and 1 each of wool, rayon and 
silk, silk and acetate, and acetate and cotton. 

Prices ranged from $2.98 to $12.97, with a mean 
of $7.48 and a median of $7.96. The mode was 
$5.98. 
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The dresses which were designated Subteens in 
the stores differed in appearance from those known 
as “Junior” sizes. They were shorter and had a 
larger waist girth and, usually, full skirts. 

In contrast to the group of dresses marked 
“Girls,” they were longer and had side plackets. 
Separate belts were used instead of attached sashes 
and, for the most part, there were no pockets. 
Thus, a more “grown-up” effect was given to these 
designs. 

Measurements. Widthwise and lengthwise meas- 
urements were found to vary within sizes and 
within brands in each size. Ninety-two per cent 
did not conform to the measurements for either 
the Subteen or Teen group in the proposed stand- 
ard. In regard to length they were shorter than 
the measurement suggested for the Teens and 
longer than the one for Subteens. One line of 
dresses with a sewed-in label used a height-weight 
explanation with each size designation. 

Forty-five per cent had separate belts which 
were 14 to 514 inches shorter than the waist girth 
of the dresses with which they were worn. 

Allowances for growth. Clothing designed for 
subteen girls should provide let-out features. In 
the dresses studied, wear-life of 68 per cent would 
be limited. There was no provision for widthwise 
let out. The majority had gathered skirts and close- 
fitting bodices with darts at the waistline. Under- 
arm seams were narrow. However, 32 per cent had 
an elastic tape sewed into the waistline, thus per- 
mitting expansion with growth. 

Skirt hems were too narrow to permit lengthen- 
ing. They averaged 1.65 inches in depth. They 
ranged from none in a dress with a felt skirt to 
214, inches. Thirty-four per cent had 2-inch hems, 
and 23 per cent had hems which were 17% inches 
or less. 

Hang-tag labels on the dresses did not give suf- 
ficient information to help the purchaser know 
how to care for the garments or what performance 
to expect. 

Cut. Ninety-seven per cent of the dresses stud- 
ied were cut true to the grain of the fabric. Off- 
grain cut was found in the skirt of one dress and 
in the collar of another. 

Of the 37 per cent made from plaid materials, 
one-half had seams which showed no attempt at 
matching. The remainder matched the plaid at 
some seams. Facings, collars, and slide fasteners 
were applied neatly. 

There was no relationship between the price of 
a dress and desirable features in cut and construc- 
tion such as a wide skirt hem, provision for elastic 
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stretch at the waistline, 14-inch seams, and meas- 
urements which conformed to the Proposed Com- 
mercial Standard. 

Patterns. Five well-known brands of patterns 
offering designs for adolescent figure types were 
compared as to size measurements used, descrip- 
tion of figure types, and place of the Teen group 
of sizes in the range of group sizes offered. In- 
formation was obtained from pattern books, other 
publications, and the manufacturers. 

The five brand patterns studied do not offer a 
group of patterns designated as Subteens and de- 
signed for girls in their early teens. However, they 
do have patterns, known as “Teens” or “Teen-age,” 
in sizes 10, 12, 14, and 16 and use the Proposed 
Commercial Standard for Teen Sizes as a source of 
measurements. Since there are differences in body 
proportions and measurements in the subteen 
group, patterns designed specifically for subteens 
would better meet their needs and complete the 
current pattern range now designated as Girls, 
Teens, and Juniors size groups. 

When the pattern books of the 5 manufacturers 
were studied, it was found that for Teen patterns 
in sizes 10, 12, 14, and 16, four mannfacturers 
used identical measurements for bust, waist, and 
hips for each age but showed slight variations for 
width across back, waist front length, waist back 
length, and sleeve length. The fifth brand dif- 
fered from the other 4 by being 2 inches larger in the 
bust measurement in size 10, and 1 inch larger 
in sizes 12, 14, and 16. The waist measurements 
used were 1 inch smaller in sizes 10 and 12 and 
the same as the other brands in sizes 14 and 16. 
The hip measurements used by the fifth company 
were | inch larger in size 10 and the same in sizes 
12, 14, and 16. 

Lengthwise measurements in the patterns 
showed no variations. All 5 companies stated they 
used the U.S. Bureau of Standards measurements 
as their source for each size pattern. 

Recommendations. There is need for research on 
appropriate styles for developing figures. We 
should search for answers to such questions as: 

What lines are becoming to teen-age girls of 
various sizes, ages, and personalities? How can 
let-out features be incorporated so as to provide 
apparel which will fit the wearer during the ex- 
pected life-use of the garment? What let-out fea- 
tures besides wide hems are desirable? How long 
does a girl expect to wear her dresses, her coats, 
her nightwear before discarding these garments? 
How adequate is available ready-to-wear? What 
textures and qualities of fabrics are suitable? 
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Groups Join in Conferences on 


Work Simplification in the Home 


FLORENCE TURNBULL 

School of Home Economics 
University of Washington 
CATHERINE VAVRA 

School of Medicine 

University of Washington 

Dorotuy BELCHER 

Washington State Heart Association 


Professional groups co-operated in two confer- 
ences on work simplification in the home held at 
the University of Washington in June and Novem- 
ber. The Washington State Heart Association and 
five departments of the University sponsored the 
first conference for professional people and the 
second for homemakers and their husbands. 

The committees who planned and presented two 
conferences represented the University’s Schools 
of Home Economics, Medicine, Nursing, Engineer- 
ing, and Physical Education; the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer homemakers department; and Wash- 
ington State’s Heart Association, Tuberculosis 
Association, League for Nursing, Department of 
Health, Agricultural Extension Service, Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Occupational Therapy 
Association, Physical Therapy Association, and 
Association of Social Workers. 

The participants benefited from seeing repeated- 
ly that the underlying principles of time and energy 
management are the same for home and industry 
and for the sick and the well. They also benefited 
from the varied approaches and techniques pre- 
sented for solving work problems. 

Both programs were planned to give an over-all 
picture of the philosophy, principles, and tech- 
niques of work simplification. At the two-day 
conference for professional people industrial engi- 
neers from the University, from Boeing Aircraft 
Company, and from Frederick and Nelson’s de- 
partment store adapted the use of activity studies 
and flow process studies to home situations. A 
home management teacher discussed and _illus- 
trated Mundel’s' “classes of change” as a technique 
for simplifying work in the home. An agricultural 
extension worker, a nurse, and a home manage- 
ment teacher co-operated to present the principles 
of motion economy and body mechanics through 

1Marvin E. Monpvet. Systematic Motion and Time 
Study, New York: Prentice Hall, Inc., 1947. 
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demonstrations of specific household tasks. A doc- 
tor of physical medicine and a psychiatrist pointed 
up the medical implications in talks entitled “What 
Work Simplification Can Mean to the Handi- 
capped” and “Motivating the Family to Apply 
Work Simplification.” At the two-evening confer- 
ence for homemakers a similar but somewhat 
shortened and simplified program was presented. 

Variety in presentation made the programs more 
interesting and gave the professional people ideas 
they can use in similar conferences, The June con- 
ference opened with a husband and wife team 
role-playing some practical suggestions for saving 
time and energy. The conferees enjoyed making a 
study of their own activities of the day before and 
making a flow process chart of a husband getting 
his own breakfast. Films, demonstrations of home- 
making tasks, and panel discussions emphasized 
other work simplification principles. At the Novem- 
ber conference a puppet show illustrated the tech- 
nique of doing a flow process study. At both con- 
ferences a kit of pamphlets and a bibliography of 
other resource materials was given each partici- 
pant. 

The individuality of the use and results of work 
simplification was emphasized. In deciding 
whether to eliminate a task or to accept a different 
end result for the sake of reducing work, indi- 
vidual standards have to be considered. The ulti- 
mate goal of home management, of which work 
simplification is only a part, is to maximize satis- 
factions for the whole family. In eliminating a job 
for the sake of reducing work one has to consider 
the satisfactions that may be eliminated. A great 
deal of enjoyment to all family members may come 
from doing a time- and energy-consuming job to- 
gether. Or, a homemaker may decide that the 
satisfactions of her family, plus her satisfaction 
from seeing the enjoyment her family gets from 
the aroma and taste of home-baked rolls, for exam- 
ple, makes the time and energy spent on their 
preparation worth her while. 

The first conference was held for professional 
people who have an opportunity to teach their 
own groups and thus spread the use of the prin- 
ciples and techniques of work simplification faster 
and farther than if it were held for the end bene- 
ficiaries. This conference also led to a conference 
for health chairmen of home demonstration clubs 
in Walla Walla County. Neither of the University 
conferences was aimed specifically at the physically 
handicapped but rather at all homemakers to help 
them through normal periods of stress caused by 
too much to do and too little time. 





National Housing Center 
Established in Washington 


The National Housing Center in Washington, D.C., is a 
national center dedicated to furthering a better understanding 
of home building on the part of the home builder and the 
home buyer. The Center offers services such as a completely 
equipped library, press room, auditorium, and new product 
section, and houses five floors of exhibits representing a cross 
section of home building material, supplies, and equipment. 
It also houses the offices of the National Association of Home 

1 A i. Builders. 


Exterior photo by Robert C. Lautman. Others by AN KERS. 











Asove. Exhibits are free standing and may be inspected from all sides. Asove nicut. Earl W. Smith, president 
of the National Association of Home Builders, shows a visitor the Frigidaire Holiday Kitchen exhibit. 


As shown in the photograph at the 
right, the first and second floors are cut 
back to form an interior well three stories 
in height with monolithic stairways con- 
necting the three levels of exhibit space. 
A two-story glass wall in the front of the 
building allows people passing to see the 
exhibit display inside. The Housing Cen- 
ter, first of its kind in America, drew 
many ideas from the famous Bouw Cen- 
trum in Rotterdam. Like this Dutch 
predecessor, the National Housing Center 
will “serve as a source of information and 
inspiration for the building industry in 
the United States and for the public.” Its 
facilities are available for anyone working 
in the field of housing. 





NEWS of 


Reporting 


Emiry C. Davis 
ARS Information Division 


The first comprehensive tables showing amounts 
of 12 amino acids in foods are being completed 
for publication by the food composition staff of the 
Household Economics Research Branch. 

A preliminary drait was carried to Rome in 
October by Hazel K. Stiebeling, director of ARS 
Home Economics Research, and used by a joint ex- 
pert committee on protein requirements of world 
populations set up by two United Nations agencies 
—the Food and Agriculture Organization and the 
World Health Organization. Dr. Stiebeling was a 
member of this special committee and attended 
its week-long conference by invitation of FAO. 

Using the tables, the Household Economics Re- 
search Branch expects to evaluate the United 
States’ food supplies as sources of amino acids, 
particularly those which the body cannot manu- 
facture but must derive directly from foods. The 
tables will also make it possible to evaluate and 
plan diets for adequacy in these important 
nutrients. 

Development and use of amino acid tables have 
had to await advances in basic research—to pro- 
vide analytical methods and to adapt them to 
analysis of the many types of foods common in 
diets. Analysis of foods for their content of the 
12 amino acids has been facilitated by microbio- 
logical methods developed for each of the 12 
through systematic research in the Beltsville lab- 
oratories of the Human Nutrition Research Branch. 
With these improved methods, more than 100 foods 
have been analyzed for these 12 amino acids by 
the HN Research Branch and through contract 
arrangements sponsored by the Branch. 

Importance of considering individual amino 
acids in diet planning is increasingly emphasized, 
as research demonstrates amounts of the various 
amino acids necessary to maintain nitrogen bal- 
ance and the nutritional economy of ingesting 
needed proportions in the same meal. Planning 
for foods or food combinations to provide needed 
amounts of individual amino acids would improve 
diets of many families throughout the world, whose 
choice of food is restricted by limited funds, lim- 
ited food supplies, or food habits. 

To help appraise world needs for protein, data 
on requirements of women for eight amino acids 
were also used at the Rome meeting. These data, 


soon to be published, have been obtained through 
contract arrangements at the Universities of Cali- 
fornia, Nebraska, and Wisconsin. This work sup- 
plements research under other auspices at the 
University of Illinois, to determine the amino acid 
requirements of men. 


Many countries are devising a variety of nutri- 
tion education materials based on their food sup- 
plies and major nutrition problems. A selection - 
of 43 posters from 19 countries has been repro- 
duced in filmstrip form with lecture notes by the 
Household Economics Research Branch. 

The posters teach: what to eat, how to prepare 
food properly, greater use of certain foods, how 
to make and keep food safe, how to arrange food 
preparation and storage areas. 

The filmstrip was prepared primarily for refer- 
ence use by nutritionists working abroad and those 
working with foreign visitors. Copies have been 
placed by the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration in 30 of its missions abroad. 

Selected portions of the strip could be cut apart 
and mounted on 2- by 2-inch slides, if desired, for 
study or display to student groups. 

The filmstrip title: “Posters Teach Nutrition 
Around the World.” Prints of the 52-frame (double- 
frame) strip may be ordered from Photo Labora- 
tory, Inc., 3825 Georgia Ave., N.W., Washington 
11, D.C, Price with notes, $5. 

A single set of 60 foreign posters (basis for the 
filmstrip ) is available for loan exhibit. The posters 
range from 5 by 6 inches to 30 by 40 inches and 
are mounted on illustration board. The display 
requires about 250 to 300 square feet of wall area. 
Shipping weight is 92 pounds. 

This single set is much in demand, and accom- 
panying a request with several choices of dates 
may facilitate obtaining it. To borrow, address the 
Exhibits Section, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Up-to-date information on the cost of home- 
frozen food is included in the new edition of 
“Home Freezers—Their Selection and Use.” Since 
the 1949 edition, designated MP-687, there have 
been changes in prices of freezers, durability, effi- 
ciency, and other factors affecting cost. 

The booklet, by Earl McCracken, household 
equipment specialist in the Clothing and Housing 
Research Branch, is designed for families as well 
as teachers, extension workers, and others who 
counsel families on buying problems. 

Single copies of “Home Freezers—Their Selection 
and Use,” HG-48, may be obtained free from the 
Office of Information, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D.C. 
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Invest in Travei and Experience 


O you have a mental picture book of en- 

joyable moments? Perhaps your memory 
pictures are of an outstanding concert or of an 
unusually moving painting. From a European trip 
you may know the beauty of the light on top of the 
ramparts of an ancient walled town at dawn, or 
an extra excursion revealed to you the charm of 
twisted old olive groves above the Adriatic in 
Dalmatia. 

Some of you will say that these memory pic- 
tures will be added to your store of experiences 
after college, but everyone has to make a beginning. 
The psychologists tell us that each person is the 
sum total of his experiences. I wonder if you are 
taking advantage of every opportunity to enrich 
yourself while you are still in college. 


Active Planning 


How often we hear someone say, “I won't go to 
the lecture tonight” or “How does she manage a 
trip to Europe—I'll never go!” 
Some people deliberately, or 
unconsciously, close the door 
to many opportunities. They 
don’t attend fine concerts or = — 
plays or dine at delightful out- 
of-the-way eating places. Yet 
others manage to have these and 
many other memorable experi- 
ences. This is not mere happen- 
stance. Active planning for one’s 
pleasures and cultural _back- 
ground is necessary. 

In my work with beginning 
students in art (majors and non- 
majors ), I have been told many 
times, “I have no_ creative 
ability.” The students were al- 
most admitting that they were 
mentally lazy or expressing their 
belief that creative ability is a 
quality most people lack. I be- 
lieve that awareness and ener- 
getic thinking, coupled with the 


Marjorie S. Garfield 


Miss Garfield, chairman of the art section of the 
American Home Economics Association, is head of 
the applied art department at Iowa State College. 


determination to undertake the things that are im- 
portant at the moment, can be capitalized upon 
and developed creatively by all people. 


Travel 

There is no exact way to measure completely 
the personal value of travel, but you know that 
you are a better person for it. When you are 
traveling, you meet new friends in every town 
and country. You can never overestimate the 
value of your talks and exchanges of ideas with 
people of other nations. Home from a trip to 
faraway places, you have a new excitement and 
interest in the printed word, in novels and in the 
daily newspapers, in viewing television, and in 


The 1955 college student group who traveled with Gladys E. Hamlin, a 
professor at lowa State College, sightsee in Venice. 
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listening to world news over the radio. Things 
come into better focus, and a more tolerant out- 
look is established. As soon as you arrive home 
you will begin to share your experiences almost 
immediately. This is another moment when your 
travel venture begins to pay off. 


Experience with a Purpose 


When you are traveling or selecting your leisure 
time activities, plan to pursue an expressed interest. 
This approach often creates an entree to more 
meaningful experiences. That is, do not travel 
merely for the sake of travel. Rather gear your 
travel itinerary to your particular professional in- 
terests. Thus, if your interest is interior design, 
furnishings, and architecture, your efforts to draw 
and paint these would be enhanced and furthered 
by talking with persons of any nation, whether 
the owner of an XIth Century villa or the 
peasant selling his wares outside a Spanish palace. 
Everywhere, people will lend a helping hand in 
your search or study whether you are writing, 
photographing, or making sketches. 

Perhaps you are interested in studying old 
copper cooking kettles and recipes in Normandy 
or Britanny. A visit to a Norman farm would give 
you the opportunity to talk personally with the 
fermiére about her recipes and equipment and to 
observe the arrangement of a foreign household. 
You would then have made a greater personal gain 
and have learned more about family living experi- 
ences. 

The home economics education major traveling 
in Finland or Sweden or in Central America would 
naturally wish to see the schools there and to 
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learn of progress in the economics of homemaking 
as taught there. 

You will never lack for help or interest in what 
you are doing if you have a thorough and abiding 
interest in some definite area, such as crafts, foods, 
art, or education. Such an interest is an open door 
to aid in your research and leads to the most 
rewarding cultural experiences. 


Afterward, the Analysis 


We need to approach experiences with an 
open mind. Some musical people can only find 
fault with a given performance. Their “critical” 
analysis has dimmed the pleasure. Critical analysis, 
however, must take place, although not to ex- 
tremes. One of my own early experiences in the 
classroom taught me to evaluate and to express 
myself. My professor deplored the “I know I like 
it, but I can’t tell you why” attitude that so many 
people adopt. He felt that such an approach would 
make discriminating selections of good design, 
good music, or objets dart impossible. Rather, he 
forced us to analyze things. If we enjoyed some- 
thing, there was a reason. Likewise, if we were not 
attracted to something, there was a reason. If it 
was a fabric we liked, there was something about 
the design, the texture, or the color that influenced 
us to react favorably toward it. Analysis makes 
us think the “why” about our feelings. By taking 
the time to analyze our experiences and our re- 
actions to them, we not only develop our abilities 
but also learn a great deal more about that experi- 
ence. Each experience then enters our memory 
book with our feelings defined and our knowledge 
expanded. 





Guatemalan skirts were sold by club members of Idaho 


State College to raise money for several club projects. 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute club members pose 
with decorations used at a United Nations Day event. 





Attitudes of Single Men toward Child Guidance 


Mes of us remember all too well when, fol- 
lowing World War II, colleges and univer- 
sities referred to housing facilities for couples on the 
campus as “temporary.” Although it was evident 
that we were witnessing the beginning of a new 
way of life for many college and university stu- 
dents, few of us were aware of the extent to which 
this pattern would persist. 

Today colleges and universities in all parts of 
the nation are planning and building permanent 
housing facilities for married students and their 
children. According to President Oliver S. Willham 
of Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
approximately 25 per cent of the male students 
at Oklahoma A and M are married. That marriage 
is not characteristic of only the upper classmen is 
evidenced by the fact that at Oklahoma A and M 
approximately 15 per cent of the men who are 
freshmen are married. Such facts are significant in 
that they reflect a trend which exists in every sec- 
tion of the country. 

Answers to the question “How prepared are these 
young people at the time of their marriage to rear 
children?” are not to be found in the literature. 
Studies of attitudes toward guidance of children 
have almost exclusively dealt with couples who al- 
ready have children. Block (1), for example, has 
presented evidence which indicates that fathers 
who have little self-assurance and are constricted, 
submissive, and suggestible tend to favor restrictive 
guidance. Self-reliant and ascendant fathers, on 
the other hand, tend to be permissive in guiding 
their children. Radke (2) concluded from her in- 
vestigation that there is a trend among parents 
toward greater respect for the individual rights of 
children, and that children of parents who express 
approval of freedom from parental control behave 
more acceptably than do those of parents who ap- 


James Walters and Barbora Bridges 


Dr. Walters is an associate professor in the de- 
partment of family relations and child develop- 
ment at Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. Miss Bridges is an assistant professor in 
the department of home economics at Mississippi 
College. 


prove of strict control. Roy (3) found that parents 
who graduate from college tend to favor more 
freedom than do parents who do not graduate 
from college. The latter group tend to favor more 
restraint in guiding their children. 

Comparisons of attitudes of mothers of “non- 
problem” children and mothers of “problem” 
children have been made by Shoben (4). The 
“problem” group consisted of children who (a) 
were receiving clinical help for some personality 
or behavior problem, or who (b) had come into 
the custody of the juvenile authorities at least twice, 
or who (c) had a problem about which the child’s 
mother had registered a complaint indicating that 
she would like to have clinical help with her child 
if it were available or if she could afford it. The 
“non-problem” group consisted of children who 
(a) had never received clinical attention, and who 
(b) had never been taken into custody by the 
juvenile authorities, and who (c) had no problem 
for which, in the opinion of the mother, clinical 
help was either desirable or necessary. His results 
indicated that there were a considerable number 
of differences in attitudes between the two groups 
and suggest, as do the findings of Block, Radke, 
and Roy, that child behavior is, in part, a function 
of parental attitudes toward the guidance of chil- 
dren. 

Little specific information is known about the 
attitudes toward child guidance of young people 
who are not yet married (5, 6,7, 8). To date there 
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has been no study published pertaining to the 
attitudes of single men toward child guidance. 
Knowledge from such a study, it is believed, would 
be of particular value to those who are concerned 
with education for family living and are working 
primarily with single students. 

As men evidence increasing responsibility for 
the rearing of children, it is important that we 
extend our knowledge, for recent evidence points 
to the conclusion that parental attitudes are of 
considerable importance in determining children’s 
adjustment to life (9, 10, 11). 

The present study was designed to extend our 
knowledge with respect to such questions as: How 
favorably do the child guidance attitudes of single 
men compare with those of single and married 
women? With clinical psychologists? What are 
the differences between attitudes of single men 
from various socioeconomic groups? Are the child 
guidance attitudes of single men from rural and 
urban areas different? 


Objectives 
The objectives of this investigation were: 

1. To obtain and compare measures of child guid- 
ance attitudes of single, male undergraduates 
from seven institutions of higher learning with 
measures reported by Shoben (4) for mothers 
of “problem” children, mothers of “non-problem” 
children, and clinical psychologists 
To compare the attitudes of the single men with 
those reported by Lamar (5) and Walters (7) 
for single, undergraduate women from three 
institutions of higher learning 
To compare the attitudes of the men according 
to rural-urban residence and socioeconomic 
status 


Description of Subjects 


The students who served as subjects in the pres- 
ent investigation were 207 single, undergraduate 
men enrolled in seven selected colleges and uni- 
versities. A detailed description of the men is pre- 
sented in table 1 together with a description of 
207 single, undergraduate women from the Uni- 
versity of Alabama and Oklahoma A and M College 
who served as subjects in previous studies and 
whose scores are compared with those of the men. 

Although the institutions participating in the 
study were selected arbitrarily by the investigators, 
an attempt was made to obtain the co-operation of 
institutions in different sections of the country. All 
of the institutions to which an invitation was sent 


participated in the study. 
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Selected professors from the seven institutions 
were asked to choose subjects who were currently 
enrolled in a social science class and who were 
single, white, undergraduate males between the 
ages of 18 and 23, and who have never had a 
course in child development. 

The men from Mississippi College, Oklahoma 
A and M College, the University of Colorado, and 
the University of Connecticut were fairly evenly 
divided with respect to the year in school. All 
seven groups participating in the study were fairly 
evenly divided with respect to ordinal positions. 
A few more than half of the University of Oregon 
group were from families of two or fewer children 
while the other groups were fairly evenly divided 
between families of two or fewer and families of 
three or more children. 

The men from Florida State University, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, University, of Connecticut, 
University of Oregon, and Washburn Municipal 
University (Topeka, Kansas) were almost entirely 
from urban areas, while the subjects from Okla- 
homa A and M College and Mississippi College 
were rather evenly divided as to rural-urban resi- 
dence. 

Distribution among the socioeconomic levels 
showed only a few of the men in the upper and 
lower lower classes and the majority in the upper 
middle, lower middle, and upper lower classes. 


TABLE |! 


Description of subjects 





CHARACTERISTIC CLASSIFICATION MEN | womMENn* 


number 


Freshmen 

Sophomores 36 
| Juniors 

Seniors 

Not given 
Ordinal position | Only child 

Oldest child 
| Middle of three or more | 

children 

| Youngest child 
| Not given 


Year in school 


Number of | Three or more 
children in Two or fewer 
family Not given 


Index of | Upper 
social status | Upper middle 
| Lower middle 
| Upper lower 
| Lower lower 
| Not given 


Residence | Buel 49 
| Urban 158 





* From data reported by Walters (7) and Lamar (5). 
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Description of Instrument 

To obtain measures of the attitudes of under- 
graduate men toward child guidance, the Univer- 
sity of Southern California Parent Attitude Survey 
was utilized. A detailed description of the pro- 
cedure used in the validation of this instrument 
has been presented elsewhere (4). The instrument 
is a paper-and-pencil, self-inventory device de- 
signed for the analysis of patterns of attitudes that 
are influential in shaping the behavior and person- 
ality of children and yields a Dominant Score, 
a Possessive Score, an Ignoring Score, and a Total 
Scale Score. According to Shoben (4): 


The Dominant variable consists of items reflecting a 
tendency on the part of the parent to put the child in a 
subordinate role, to take him into account quite fully but 
always as one who should conform completely to parental 
wishes under penalty of severe punishment. 

The Possessive sub-scale refers to a tendency on the part 
of the parent to “baby” the child, to emphasize unduly 
(from a mental hygiene point of view) the affectional 
bonds between parent and child, to value highly the 
child’s dependence on the parent, and to restrict the 
child’s activities to those which can be carried on in his 
own family group. 

The third sub-scale, called the Ignoring variable, refers 
to a tendency on the part of the parent to disregard the 
child as an individual member of the family, to regard the 
“good” child as one who demands the least parental time, 
and to disclaim responsibility for the child’s behavior. 


The survey consists of such items as, “Children 
should be allowed to go to any Sunday School 
their friends go to”; “parents are not entitled to 
the love of their children unless they earn it”; and 
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“children should not be punished for disobedience.” 
Subjects respond to the instrument in terms of 
strongly agree, mildly agree, mildly disagree, or 
strongly disagree. 

In the present investigation, each student com- 
pleted a face sheet which supplied the following 
information: name, sex, residence, marital status, 
school, age, classification, number of brothers and 
sisters, ordinal position, previous training in college 
in child development, education of father, occupa- 
tion of father, source of family income, and place 
of birth. 

According to a procedure described by McGuire 
and White (12), the responses of the students 
pertaining to education of the father, occupation 
of the father, and source of family income enabled 
the investigators to assign a score indicating the 
social status of families of the students. 

Specific arrangements for the collection of the 
data were made by the participating professors. 
In the majority of instances the data were collected 
during regular class periods. 


Results and Discussion 


Mean scores obtained on the University of 
Southern California Parent Attitude Survey by the 
men are presented in table 2 as are the mean scores 
obtained by single, undergraduate women as re- 
ported by Lamar (5) and Walters (7). 

It will be noted that the mean scores obtained 
by these men and women are strikingly similar. 
The mean scores obtained by these undergraduate 
students may be compared to those presented in 


TABLE 2 


Mean scores of undergraduate men and women 





INSTITUTION NUMBER 


TOTAL SCALE 


DOMINANT POSSESSIVE IGNORING 





Men attending 

Florida State University. .. . 44 
Mississippi College opal 30 
Oklahoma A and M College.......... 22 
University of Colorado. . . 24 
University of Connecticut ae 27 
University of Oregon. . . na 29 
Washburn University. . . Me: 


Women attending 
University of Alabama* 
Oklahoma A and M Collegef....... 





* From data reported by Lamar (5) 
t From data reported by Walters (7) 
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logically infer that undergraduate men have little 
need for instruction in child development. Indeed, 
in an earlier study (7), evidence is presented which 
indicates that highly favorable modifications in 


table 3 of mothers of “problem” children, mothers 
of “non-problem” children, and clinical psycholo- 
gists. The lower scores reflect more favorable at- 
titudes toward the guidance of children. 


TABLE 3 


Mean scores of mothers of “‘problem’’ children, mothers of “non-problem” children, and clinical psychologists* 





GROUP NUMBER TOTAL SCALE DOMINANT POSSESSIVE IGNORING 








“Problem” group 1. . . , $97. 187.8 ; 56. 
“Problem” group 2... . 399. 201. : 56. 


“‘Non-Problem” group 1 324. 154. . 42. 


“Non-Problem” group 2... . wat 
Clinical psychologists................ 


178. ; 47. 


286. 146. 39. 





* From data reported by Shoben (4) 


The mean scores of the single men and women 
students are similar to those reported for the 
parents of “non-problem” children and are markedly 
superior to the scores obtained by mothers of 
“problem” children. The “ideal” scores of the clini- 
cal psychologists which were superior to those 
obtained by mothers of “non-problem” children 
were equally superior to those obtained by the 


attitudes toward child guidance can be achieved 
as the result of formal child development in- 
struction, even when the students’ attitudes are 
“favorable” as compared with the criterion groups 
described in table 3. 

The mean scores obtained by the men classified 
according to rural and urban areas are presented 
in table 4. The data indicate that the child guid- 


TABLE 4 


Mean scores of undergraduate men from rural and urban areas 





NUMBER 


TOTAL SCALE 


DOMINANT IGNORING 








340.4 
339.4 


162.1 53.4 
163.0 52.9 





undergraduate men and women. When compared 
to the responses of the two groups of mothers of 
“problem” children, the responses obtained by the 
undergraduate men and women on the Ignoring 
sub-scale suggest that some student improvement 
in this area may be desirable. 

Although, in general, the findings suggest that 


the attitudes of the men are favorable, one cannot 


ance attitudes of the men from rural and urban 
areas are similar. These findings are consistent 
with those of Walters (7), who compared attitudes 
of undergraduate women according to residence. 

The mean scores obtained by the men classified 
according to upper, upper middle, lower middle, 
upper lower, and lower lower socioeconomic classes 
are shown in table 5. Because of insufficient infor- 


TABLE 5 


Mean scores of undergraduate men classified according to socioeconomic class 





SOCIOBCONOMIC CLASS | NUMBER 


TOTAL SCALE 


DOMINANT | IGNORING 
| 





133.7 43.6 
161.9 55.0 
164.5 52.4 
150.1 48.4 
169.2 53.8 


12 78.2 
53 $41.2 
Lower middle. . 93 $41.1 
Upper lower... . 32 308.1 
Lower lower....... 9 352.2 
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mation it was not possible to classify eight of the 
men according to socioeconomic class. 

Although there were too few men in the upper 
and lower lower classes to permit comparisons 
with other groups, it will be noted that the upper 
lower class men obtained better scores than did 
both the upper middle and lower middle class 
students. Such findings indicate that middle class 
men hold less permissive child guidance attitudes 
than do those in the upper lower class. 

One of the purposes of child growth and guid- 
ance courses in home economics is the development 
of attitudes which contribute to the welfare of 
children. The present study has presented infor- 
mation concerning the relation between the atti- 
tudes of men and those of selected criterion groups. 
It is believed that such knowledge may contribute 
to a better understanding of the attitudes of men 
and women and may enable educators to improve 
the effectiveness of education for family living. 
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Tentative Program—47th Annual Meeting, AHEA 
Washington, D. C. 


Tuesday 10:15 a.m.—General session—Meeting Our Professional Responsibilities 
June 26 Afternoon—visit exhibits; college club plans tentative 
8 p.m.—AHEA business and council meeting 


Wednesday Honorary society breakfasts; 9 a.m.—Eye opener 
June 27 10:15 a.m.—Professional sections: elementary, secondary, and adult education; 
home economics in business; home economists in homemaking; research 


10 a.m.—1:30 p.m.—Professional trips 


2—4 p.m.—Professional sections: colleges and universities; Extension Service; 
home economics in institution administration; social welfare and public health 


2—5 p.m.—Professional trips 


8 p.m.—General session—Increasing Our World Understanding 


9:45 p.m.—Reception 


Thursday Honorary society breakfast; 9 a.m.—Eye opener 
June 28 10:15 a.m.—Subject-matter sections: art; family economics—home manage- 


ment; textiles and clothing 


10 a.m.—1:30 p.m.—Professional trips 


2—4 p.m.—Subject-matter sections: family relations and child development; 
food and nutrition; housing and household equipment 


2—5 p.m.—Professional trips 


8:30 p.m.—Evening program (tentative ) 


9 a.m.—Eye opener 


10:15 a.m.—12 noon—General Session—Looking Ahead with the American Family 
12 noon—1 p.m.—AHEA business and council meeting 
Plans pending for remainder of afternoon 





Practices and Preferences in Consumption 


of Sweet Milk’ and “Competing” Beverages’ 


OW many homemakers drink and like milk? 

At what meal is milk most popular? How 
do homemakers feel about milk in comparison with 
other beverages? 

The purpose of this paper is to present some 
recent findings concerning the usual use of sweet 
milk as a beverage by homemakers* and the extent 
to which it was preferred to (or outranked by) 
several other common types of drinks with impli- 
cations for home economists and the dairy industry. 

This study was conducted in the Prairie (or 
dairying) Area and the Delta (or cotton) Area of 
Mississippi during November and December, 1954.* 
In each area homemakers in a village and in a 
city of about 5,000 were sampled. The main source 
of income of 7 per cent was farm operation; that 
of the remainder, off-farm work or other money 
income. Generalizations in this paper are not in- 
tended to apply to populations other than those 
sampled, though they may be suggestive of prac- 
tices and attitudes in similar areas in the South. 
The dairying and cotton areas in this study are 
fairly typical of the southern region. A total of 405 
homemakers was interviewed; of these 232 were 
white, 171 Negro, and 2 Chinese. 

Two kinds of data are presented in this report: 

1. The usual beverage of the homemaker for 
breakfast, dinner, supper, and between meals* in 
winter and in summer 


1 Usual name for milk in the South as contrasted to 
butter- (or sour) milk. 

2 Published with the approval of the director, Mississippi 
Agricultural Experiment Station, State College, Mississippi. 
Paper No. 499 New-Series, August 1955. 

8 This paper really pertains to practices and preferences 
of interviewees, but all except 7 persons were homemakers. 
Seven interviewees were husbands familiar with family 
purchases. 

4 The data were drawn from a larger study of “Retailing 
and Family Buying Practices as Related to the Marketing 
of Dairy Products,” a subproject of the Southern Regional 
Project “Retailing and Family Buying Practices Related to 
the Marketing of Food.” 

5 Throughout this report these terms refer to the morning, 
noon, and evening meals, respectively. Because dinner is 
usually served at noon and supper in the evening in these 
towns, this terminology is used in this report. However, 
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2. The preferred beverage of the homemaker 
when she was given a choice between sweet milk 
and another drink in a series of paired compari- 
sons (The “competing” beverages were tea, butter- 
milk, coffee, cocoa/chocolate drinks, powdered 
drinks {a synthetic fruit powder to which water is 
added], and soft drinks.* Preferences were deter- 
mined separately for breakfast, dinner, supper, and 
between meals in both winter and summer.’ ) 

Responses to these questions were analyzed by 
several other variables in an attempt to determine 
what factors were related to practices and prefer- 
ences with respect to sweet milk. These variables 
include race, income, age, education, rural-urban 
differences, and geographic area within the state. 
Only those factors that showed some relationship 
to the behavior under investigation are examined 
here.*® 


interviewees were questioned about breakfast, the noon 
meal, the evening meal, and between meals. 

® “Competing” drinks, as here defined, are potential 
alternate choices in the market place for sweet milk. Some 
of these “competing” drinks are good alternate choices for 
sweet milk from a nutritional standpoint, others are not. 
Throughout this report the term “soft drinks” is used. But 
in interviews with homemakers they were questioned about 
“bottle drinks,” for this is what they are called in these 
areas. 

7It is generally known in the deep South that most tea 
is used in the form of iced tea. On the other hand, use of 
iced coffee is negligible. Even though interviewees were 
asked about tea and coffee, it can be assumed they had in 
mind the usual kinds served, which are iced tea and hot 
coffee. " 

8 Differences between percentages were considered signifi- 
cant if they were large enough that they would not occur 
through chance variation in sampling more frequently than 
5 times in 100. For convenience the following publication 
was used: Table Showing Significance of Differences Be- 
tween Percentages, by Vernon Davies. Wash. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Cire. No. 102, Sept. 1950. 
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Mealtime and Seasonal Differences in 
“Usual Drink” 


Since we ordinarily associate certain beverages 
with particular climatic conditions, it would seem 
likely that seasonal changes would be accompanied 
by changes in a person’s “usual drink.” Table 1 
shows the percentages of the 405 respondents who 
said that various beverages were their “usual drink” 
at breakfast, dinner, supper, and between meals. 
Results for winter and summer are presented in 
adjacent columns to facilitate seasonal compari- 
sons. 


TABLE | 


Usual drink of respondents at and between meals, by season 
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Summarizing these data, we see that sweet milk 
was least used: (1) at breakfast (both winter and 
summer), when it competed with coffee; (2) for 
dinner in summer, when it competed with iced tea; 
(3) between-meals, when it competed with soft 
drinks. 


Racial Differences in “Usual Drink” 


Because there are differences in a number of 
aspects of the culture for white and Negro sub- 
groups, it might be expected that some racial dif- 
ferences in “usual drink” would 
be found. There was no signifi- 
cant difference, however, be- 
tween the two racial groups in 





PER CENT OF RESPONDENTS WITH BEVERAGE PREFERENCE 


the proportion who usually drank 





sweet milk at any meal or be- 
tween meals in winter or sum- 
mer (table 2). Nor was there a 
significant difference between 
these groups in percentage re- 
porting the usual drink as butter- 
milk (included under “all other” 


Breakfast Dinner Supper Bet ween Meals 


USUAL DRINK 





Winter Summer | Winter Summer | Winter | Summer) Winter Summer 





Sweet milk... . 8 22 18 2 2 
Coffee. . : 77 22 4 15 4 
Tea 3 8 39 1 2 
Soft drinks... . 0 2 5 $1 | & 
All other. . 6 12 | 10 8 9 
Nothing*. . ' 11 34 | @ 43 $1 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 





* Or water 


It is quite apparent that there were wide dif- 
ferences between winter and summer uses of bev- 
erages especially for dinner and supper. This is 
particularly evident with respect to iced tea, which 
was the most popular summer drink for these two 
reals. The proportion usually drinking tea at din- 
ner jumped from 16 per cent in winter to 59 per 
cent in summer; and at supper, from 8 per cent 
to 39 per cent. 

While not so marked, seasonal differences in the 
use of coffee are also evident. In contrast to tea, 
however, coffee was much more popular in the 
winter than in the summer. Except for breakfast 
(when its popularity was very great regardless of 
season) it was not widely used in the summer by 
persons in these towns. The proportion who said 
coffee was their usual dinner drink dropped from 
24 per cent in winter to 5 per cent in summer, 
and for supper from 22 per cent to 4 per cent. (See 
footnote 7. ) 

The use of sweet milk for dinner and supper 
dropped off in the summertime very much like 
that of coffee. The proportion using sweet milk 
for dinner dropped from 13 per cent in winter to 
5 per cent in summer, and for supper it dropped 
from 22 per cent to 13 per cent. Of course, the 
summertime decrease in use of both sweet milk 
and coffee was related to the increase in the use 
of iced tea in the warmer season. 


in table 2). 

The essential difference be- 
tween the two racial groups is that Negroes were 
much more likely to report “nothing” (or water). 
It seems likely that having no drink (or only water ) 
was related to low income. The incomes of Negro 
families in the sample were considerably lower 
than those of white families.° 

In spite of the fact that most of the Negro home- 
makers represented low-income families, there was 
little difference in percentage of white and Negro 
homemakers who usually had milk at the three 
meals and between meals. But there was a signifi- 
cant difference in percentage in the two racial 
groups having coffee at the three meals and be- 
tween meals in winter, coffee for breakfast in 
summer, tea for dinner in winter and summer, tea 
for supper in summer, and soft drinks between 
meals both seasons, Relatively more white home- 
makers reported these beverages. 

The question might be raised here whether or 
not some of the above differences were related to 
the availability of ice. Since 91 per cent of the 
Negro families (and all the white families) in this 
study owned some kind of refrigerator, it does not 
seem likely that this factor was important. 

® There were 9 white families and 64 Negro families with 
incomes under $1,000; 37 white and 84 Negro families with 
incomes $1,000 to $2500; 69 white and 18 Negro families 
with incomes $2500 to $4,000; and 117 white and 5 Negro 
families with incomes of $4,000 and over. The incomes 
were for the year preceding the interview. 
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Mealtime and Seasonal Preferences 

We have seen that certain mealtime, seasonal, 
and racial differences existed in the reported prac- 
tices of these homemakers. Since this behavior 
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(See underscored percentages of drinks preferred 
over sweet milk by more than one-half the re- 
spondents. ) 


At one time or another five of the six “competing” 


drinks (all except buttermilk ) 
were preferred by more people 
than preferred sweet milk (table 
3). The meals and seasons when 
sweet milk seemed to meet with 
less competition from the six 
“competing” drinks were at din- 
ner in winter and at supper 
15 
8 both seasons. 


3 


a Racial Differences in 
52 Preferences 


100 


TABLE 2 


Usual drink of white and Negro respondents at and between meals by season 





PER CENT OF RESPONDENTS WITH BEVERAGE PREFERENCE 





USUAL DRINK Breakfast Dinner Supper Between Meals 





Negro 


Negro White Negro White 


White Negro White 





In winter 


Sweet milk. 


Nothing™*.. 
Total... 


SamowSe 


_ 
— 


Sweet milk. . 


Tea.... 
Soft drinks 
All other. . 
Nothing”*... 
Total... 


Saancuwke 
SSawawko 


— 
— 


When white and Negro re- 
spondents were asked to choose 
between sweet milk and another 
drink, we found three consist- 
ently significant differences in 
choices: (1) When coffee was 





* Or water 


might be related to such factors as income and 
availability of various beverages, it is of some 
interest to examine the reported beverage prefer- 
ences of these homemakers. Because the study was 
focused on dairy products, these preferences were 
determined using sweet milk as the standard item 
in all beverage comparisons. Thus, sweet milk was 
compared with each of six other “competing” bev- 
erages, and it is possible to determine what specific 
beverages outrank sweet milk in the preferences 
of these homemakers. 

Table 3 gives the percentage of respondents who 
stated they preferred sweet milk when they were 
given a choice between sweet 
milk or coffee, sweet milk or 
buttermilk, and sweet milk and 
each of the other “competing” 


the “competing” drink, a much 
higher proportion of Negroes 
than whites chose sweet milk as the preferred drink 
(See charts 1 and 2); (2) when the competing drink 
was buttermilk, a higher proportion of whites pre- 
ferred sweet milk (in winter); and (3) when the 
competing drink was a powdered drink, a higher pro- 
portion of whites preferred sweet milk {in summer). 

The question might be raised as to whether these 
apparent racial differences were due to differences 
in incomes and schooling between the two groups. 
In order to determine the effect of these two fac- 
tors, the homemakers within each racial group 
were further subclassified by family income and 
by schooling of the respondents. 


TABLE 3 


Percentage of respondents who prefer sweet milk to competing drinks 


at and between meals, by season 





drinks in the series. For break- 
fast, coffee and cocoa outranked 
sweet milk both seasons. For 
dinner, tea outranked sweet milk 
in both seasons, and soft drinks 
did in summer. For supper, 
cocoa and. powdered drinks out- 
ranked milk in winter, and tea 


WHEN COMPETING 
DRINK I8* 


Buttermilk... .. 
Soft drinks... . 


ES 
Powdered drink. .. 


Cocoa/chocolate. . .. . 


Bet ween Meal ls 


PER CENT WHO PREFER SWEET MILK 





Breakfast 


Winter Summer 


Dinner 


Winter 


Winter Summer 


Summer Winter Summer 


79 «| 76 52 60 
70 | @ 32 41 
$1 | 41 68 61 
2 | 38 70 70 
81 74 s | 48 | (61 
65 | 60 2 | 59 | (41 





and soft drinks outranked it in 
summer. For between meals, 
cocoa and soft drinks outranked 
milk in winter, and tea and soft 
drinks outranked it in summer. 


each the same. 
and the com 


* A few (usually less than 10 persons) said they liked neither drink or that they liked 

Percentages above are based on the sum of those preferring sweet milk 
ting drink. Thus, if 81 per cent preferred sweet milk to powdered drink 
at breakfast in winter, then 19 per cent preferred powdered drink. Each interviewee was 
asked about only three of the drinks and sweet milk. Therefore, the number making 
choice about sweet milk and each competing drink was about 190. 
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No significant differences were found within each 
race between those with incomes of under $2500 
and of $2500 and over with respect to the three 
items mentioned above. Nor were any such differ- 
ences found within each race between those with 
schooling less than 11 grades and 11 grades or 
more. Thus we must conclude that the racial dif- 
ferences mentioned were not merely a reflection of 
income or educational differences between whites 
and Negroes in this sample.*° 


Usual Drink Versus Preferred Drink 


It is of some interest to examine in what ways 
the beverage preferences of those who usually 
drink milk differed from others. For this purpose 
the sample was divided into three categories on 
the basis of reported “usual drink”—milk drinkers, 
non-milk drinkers, and those who reported drink- 
ing nothing (or water). Two beverages widely 
preferred over milk—tea in summer and soft drinks 
between meals—were selected for these compari- 
sons, 

In chart 3 the percentage of respondents who 
expressed a preference for sweet milk over tea at 
dinner and supper classified by usual drink at 
these meals is shown. While it is apparent that a 
majority of “milk drinkers” remained “loyal” to 


milk at both dinner and supper, it is interesting 
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Cuart 1. PERCENTAGE OF RESPONDENTS WHO PREFER 
Sweet Mr_k TO COFFEE AT AND BETWEEN MEALS IN 
WINTER 


10 Though many kinds of behavior and attitudes are re- 
lated to status factors, such as education and income, in the 
present case cultural differences between the two racial 
groups are apparently the determining factors. It seems 
likely that food preferences, which are to a great extent 
determined early in life by the cultural pattern of the family 
and subgroups, remain fairly stable in the absence of 
changes in group preferences. 
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to note that more than one-third of them actually 
reported a preference for tea at these meals. In 
other words, to the extent that their reporting was 
accurate, these homemakers were really drinking 
a non-preferred beverage. Whether this was due 
to economic factors, pressures from other family 
members, or to other reasons is of course not 
known. 

About one-half of those who usually had nothing 
to drink expressed a preference for sweet milk over 
tea for dinner and supper in the summer. It would 
thus seem that the “milk drinker” and the “nothing 
drinker” were somewhat alike and that they both 
differed from the “non-milk drinker” in respect to 
preference for sweet milk over tea. 

But a comparison of the percentage of re- 
spondents choosing sweet milk over soft drinks for 
between meals showed more correspondence in the 
nothing drinker and the non-milk drinker (chart 4). 
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Cuart 2. PERCENTAGE OF RESPONDENTS WHO PREFER 
Sweet Mi_k TO COFFEE AT AND BETWEEN MEALS IN 
SUMMER 


It would seem that there was a relation in usual 
drink and type of drink preferred. Those who 
usually had a non-milk drink preferred a non-milk 
drink. Those who usually had milk preferred milk. 
Preferences of those without a usual drink seemed 
less predictable. 


Note on Age Differences 


Preferences of interviewees 50 years or unde: 
and over 50 years for sweet milk and each of the 
6 “competing” beverages were studied. Several 
significant differences in percentage of older and 
younger interviewees were found. More older 
homemakers chose sweet milk over tea for dinner 
and supper in the summer, sweet milk over soft 
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NOTHING 

Cuarr 3. THe PERCENTAGE OF RESPONDENTS WHO 

EXPRESSED A PREFERENCE FOR SWEET MILK OVER TEA 

AT DINNER AND SUPPER CLASSIFIED BY UsuAL DRINK AT 
THESE MEALS 


drinks for dinner in the summer, and sweet milk 
over coffee between meals in the winter. 


Conclusions 


It would seem that this study has at least six 
implications for home economists and the dairying 
industry in their education and milk-promotion ac- 
tivities with homemakers: 

1. In work with women who drink little or no 
milk it would be well to begin with its use as an 
evening meal food. The evening meal is the one 
in which milk was most often drunk by home- 
makers using it. 

2. It is important not to present sweet milk as 
a nutritious drink to be used instead of specified 
non-milk drinks since many homemakers use and 
prefer these drinks to milk. The need for having 
milk at the different meals, even though one of 
the non-milk drinks is served, should be empha- 
sized, 

3. Since homemakers like cold liquids especially 
in the summer, it would be well to stress in food 
preparation management programs the desirability 
of last-minute serving of milk. Milk heats up soon 
when allowed to stand on the dining table. The 
practice of placing the cool drink on the table a 
little ahead of mealtime, so commonly followed 
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NOTHING 
CuHart 4, THE PERCENTAGE OF RESPONDENTS WHO 
EXPRESSED A PREFERENCE FOR SWEET MILK OVER SOFT 
DRINKS FOR BETWEEN MEALS IN WINTER AND SuUM- 
MER CLASSIFIED BY UsuAL Drink At THESE SEASONS 


with non-milk drinks, cannot be followed with 
milk since milk is not iced. 

4. More older women (women 50 years and 
over) than younger prefer milk at certain meal- 
times and seasons to some of the popular beverage 
stimulants. Good results, therefore, should be ob- 
tained in working with older women for increased 
use of milk. This study shows a great need for 
increased work with younger women for use of 
more milk. Since many prefer non-milk drinks to 
milk, it would seem desirable to use with them the 
approach suggested in (2) above. 

5. Increased emphasis should be placed on 
cocoa/chocolate drinks which may be composed 
for the most part of milk. This survey shows that 
interviewees prefer this drink to sweet milk at 
breakfast both seasons and at supper and between 
meals in the winter season. 

6. It would seem that more milk consumption 
programs might well be directed to the Negro 
homemaker. A number of these women reported 
no usual drink at the various meals. It would be 
well to keep in mind, however, preferences of some 
for buttermilk over sweet milk. 


Go and Get Them 


A state membership chairman writes: “In answer to your question ‘Are 
we going to make the 25,000 goal set for this year?” Why not? There are 
about 41,600 persons employed in home economics positions who are not now 
Association members, according to the November JouRNAL.” 

Only 6 per cent of this number are needed to reach our goal. A convincing 
appeal by you to one of these would help. 





Plans for 1956 
Annual Meeting of AHEA 


Epna A. Hitt 
University of Kansas 


Miss Hill, as the senior vice-president of the 
American Home Economics Association, is 
chairman of the committee to plan the 47th 
annual meeting of the Association to be held in 
Washington, D. C., June 26 to 29, 1956. 


Not since 1908, when 143 persons met under the 
leadership of Ellen H. Richards to organize the 
American Home Economics Association, and in 1911 
has the annual meeting been held in the nation’s 
capital. 

On June 26 to 29, 1956, home economists will 
return to Washington, this time for our 47th an- 
nual meeting. The program planning committee, 
meeting on November 21, 22, and 23, recognized 
that Washington is different from any other city 
in the United States and has changed the meeting 
pattern from that of other years to allow our mem- 
bers to take advantage of the unique opportunities 
in our capital city. 

The always-popular eye openers; three general 
sessions, each with a different theme; professional 
trips; and fine exhibits will be included as usual. 
However, each of the subject-matter and profes- 
sional sections will have only one two-hour session. 
Half of the professional section meetings will be 
held in the morning and half in the afternoon on 
Wednesday, and half of the subject-matter sections 
will be held in the morning and half in the after- 
noon on Thursday. This will give each member 
two half days of free time for professional trips or 
for other section meetings; eye openers will start at 
9 a. m. instead of 8:30 a. m. and alumnae luncheons 
and dinners will be omitted. One purpose of this 
schedule of meetings is to allow members extra 
time in the morning and to relieve members of 
the transportation difficulties involved in returning 
to downtown hotels from the Armory during the 
day. Monday registration will be set up in a con- 
venient downtown hotel. 

AHEA Headquarters will be open during the 
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1956 program planning committee and staff members 
of AHEA headquarters have lunch in the headquarters 
building during the program planning meetings. Seated 
around the table from left to right starting with Mrs. 
Edna Kraft James, vice-president (directly in front of 
the first white panel of the breakfront), are Rosalind 
Lifquist, representative of section chairmen; Edna A. 
Hill, chairman of the program planning committee; 
AHEA President Catherine T. Dennis; Eunice Hey- 
wood, co-chairman of local arrangements; Ruth M. 
McRae, District of Columbia Public Schools; June 
Cozine, chairman of the annual meeting evaluation 
committee; Mildred Horton, executive secretary of 
AHEA; and staff members: Marion H. Steele, man- 
aging editor of the Journat; Betty Ruth Joyce, field 
secretary; Mrs. Ella li. McNaughton, assistant to the 
executive secretary; Mrs. Elizabeth Mount, business 
manager; Mrs. Enid Miles, publications assistant; Mrs. 
Ann Driscoll, office manager; and Mrs. Mary Hawkins, 

editor of AHEA publications. 


entire week for you to visit. A local committee 
will welcome you and show you the building. It is 
yours and you will be proud of it! Do include it 
if you haven't been there! 

Since we are meeting in the city where the 
Association was first launched, we might give more 
than passing thought to Ellen H. Richards’ remark 
as she opened the first general session of the first 
meeting of the AHEA in Washington in 1908: 


Every company in convention assembled claims to have 
the most important topics to present, but this group gathered 
today under the auspices, we might almost say of the Father 
of His Country, in sight of that shaft of light and hope 
which must mean to all of us faith in the future, this group 
really is dealing with the life of the nation. 
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Central U. S. Conference 


on International Health 


EsTHER E. PreEvEY 
Public Schools, Kansas City, Missouri 


Dr. Prevey attended the meeting she reports 
here both as a representative of the AHEA 
and of the League of Women Voters and was 
a member of a group of commentators on the 
Conference panel on “World Health Goals.” 


The 1955 Central U. S. Conference on Inter- 
national Health is the third such annual meeting 
and the eighth in the series of conferences on 
world health which the National Citizens Com- 
mittee for the World Health Organization has 
sponsored since the first conference in October 1951 
at the Opera House in San Francisco, birthplace 
of the United Nations. The 1955 meeting was held 
on November 16 in Kansas City, Missouri. 

Although a summary cannot adequately cover 
a meeting of this type, there were some ideas 
emphasized that seem to be especially important 
for home economists to keep in mind. They are 
covered briefly below. 

The World Health Organization is the largest 
of the affiliated agencies of the United Nations 
with 80 nations participating. 

The programs of WHO and other United Nations 
affiliated agencies, such as UNICEF, are of vital 
importance to our national survival in the “cold” 
war. According to one of the Conference speakers, 
we are losing on the social and economic fronts of 
the world. All home economists should become 
better acquainted with these UN programs and 
lend their active support to them. There are at least 
three ways in which every one of us could be of 
assistance: 

1. Support our own local health council. 

2. Join the National Citizens Committee for the 
WHO. 

3. Keep our Congressmen informed of our approval 
of the program of WHO and indicate that we 
believe in adequate Congressional financial sup- 
port for social, economic, and ‘health programs, 
especially in underdeveloped countries. 
Nutrition, especially protein deficiency, is a real 

problem in the underdeveloped countries and a 

problem on which WHO is working. 

_ WHO is very active in the field of eradication 

of malaria and control of tuberculosis. The con- 

cept of eradication of malaria is a fairly new con- 
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cept and something quite wonderful. The WHO 
goal is eradication of malaria from the world within 
the next ten years. 

WHO is dedicated to helping people help them- 
selves and works through the national health 
services of the countries that request help. 

World health accomplishments since 1945 are 
astonishing and not to be measured in terms of 
financial budgets. Citizens have the opportunity 
to expand these accomplishments and generate 
good will and peace by belonging to the National 
Citizens Committee for the WHO. Anyone may 
belong by sending his name, address, and member- 
ship fee of $5 to the National Citizens Committee 
for the World Health Organization, 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Professional Inspiration from 
“Job Evaluation” Workshop 


Heten HucuHes 
Family Service of St. Paul 


Thirty-two home economists from all parts of 
the country and six local resource people from 
the fields of education, welfare, and health met 
June 23 and 24 at the University of Minnesota in 
a “job evaluation” workshop sponsored by the 
social welfare and public health section of the 
American Home Economics Association. Home 
economists present came from local and state public 
and private welfare and health agencies; agencies 
of the federal government, including the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration; and national 
organizations such as the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company and the American Red Cross. Meet- 
ing in work groups, these people discussed the 
services now being offered to health and welfare 
agencies by home economists and analyzed their 
present value and future potential. 

An analysis of in-service education programs 
by one group indicated that the principal formal 
effort in this area consists of initial or orientation 
training of newly appointed staff members. An 
aspect that is important for the home economist 
to bring out is how she may be used as a “consult- 
ant.” Continuous training programs are much less 
frequent and more difficult to organize than is 
orientation. Training programs should be ap- 
proached from a team point of view within the 
agency, and the home economist should be a 
member of such a team. The consultant might 
evaluate her contribution by trying to measure the 
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effect of her service on the living standards of the 
families being helped by the agency. Whether 
their managerial abilities were improved and 
whether the plans for the client worked out with 
the caseworker were carried through in the case- 
work were considered as valuable criteria. A 
second measure of the consultant’s value would lie 
in the amount of growth and development shown 
in the agency workers as a result of home economics 
consultation. 

As home economist and nutritionist work in 
inter-agency training programs, they come in con- 
tact with many other disciplines. It was felt by 
the group studying this question that a broad 
knowledge was needed by the consuitant not only 
in her own discipline but also in the co-operating 
disciplines. Where professions join together in a 
workshop for a lay group, all concerned should 
understand very thoroughly the needs and back- 
ground of the group to be trained. 

Another workshop group studied the home 
economist’s and nutritionist’s responsibility for con- 
tribution to community programs and problems. 
Their conclusions were that consultants need to 
evaluate their own function in relation to com- 
munity problems and interpret this, first to their 
own agency, and second to other groups interested 


in the problem. Agency time should be used after 
careful evaluation with an agency administrator. 
All of us need to evaluate carefully the allocations 


of our own time, in relation to community 
programs. 

To keynote the second day, a panel presented 
the points of view of various agency executives 
on the use of the “consultant.” A. B. Rosenfield, 
MD, chief of Maternal and Child Health for the 
Minnesota State Department of Health, defined the 
nutritionist’s function in a state public health 
agency and said: 

The nutrition consultant should know the nutritional 
status of the people of the state for program planning. 
She should be able to evaluate nutrition surveys which have 
been made, to know the areas in which additional informa- 
tion is needed and be able to stimulate interest in securing 
the needed information. 


Specific techniques were cited by Dr. Rosenfield 
to measure phases of the nutrition program in a 
state health agency. These were: (1) periodic 
surveys to show improvement in the nutritional 
status of various groups, (2) questionnaires to be 
filled out by the participants in a program and used 
to indicate the amount of information they have 
received and whether it is the type they want, 
and (3) forms used at the conclusion of workshops 
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as a followup evaluation of information and teach- 
ing methods.’ 

Irene Donovan, director of Family Nursing 

Service of St. Paul, discussing the role of a nutri- 
tionist in a local public health agency, cited the 
requirements of educational programs for the pub- 
lic and for staff: 
I sincerely hope that, as a group of specialists, you will be 
able to make a contribution to meet an im t need... . 
School of nursing facilities need to be acquainted with the 
importance of including normal nutrition in the curriculum 
so that this information can be imparted to patients and 
practiced in everyday living. 

Arnold Gruber, director of casework services 
for Hennepin County Welfare, in discussing the 
services of the home economics consultant to both 
local and state public agencies, underlined the 
consultive capacity of the home economist in such 
an agency. 

C. Wilson Anderson, PhD, director of Family 
and Children’s Service in Minneapolis, discussing 
the role of a home economics consultant in a 
private, social work agency, said that he wished 
his consultant to be not only well trained but also 
warm, human, and feminine, and added: 


The true measure of the professional home economist is 
her ability to make use of her knowledge skillfully . . . as 
a consultant it is her responsibility to contribute of her 
knowledge to individuals or groups and yet at the same time 
leave the other person or persuns free to use or not to use 
her contribution in their own way. 


In summarizing the panel, Mrs. Lois Hoffman, 
director of casework services in Family Service 
of St. Paul, pointed out the inter-relationship 
between the person serving in a consultive capacity 
and the administration of the agency. 

Following the panel discussion the balance of 
the second day of the workshop was spent in 
three groups representing state welfare agencies, 
local welfare agencies, and public health agencies. 

The workshop closed with a dinner at which 
some final summary reports were given. The high 
light, however, of this primarily social event was 
an informal discussion by Mrs. Dolores M. Carter, 
nutrition specialist, who had recently returned from 
more than two years of home economics work in 
Afghanistan on an assignment for the Foreign 
Operations Administration (now the International 
Cooperation Administration. ) 

[A proceedings report of the workshop will soon be ready 
for the participants. ] 


1 Dr. Rosenfield’s talk entitled “Nutrition Consultants in 
State Public Health Agencies” is available in multilithed 
form from AHEA headquarters. Price 10 cents per copy. 
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Fifth National Conference 
on Physicians and Schools 


HELEN F. McCLANATHAN 
Peoria (Illinois) Public Schools 


“Better Health for School Children” was the 
theme of the biennial conference sponsored by the 
American Medical Association and its bureau of 
health education at Highland Park, Illinois, on 
October 12, 13, 14, 1955. More than 200 physicians, 
public health officials, educators, and representa- 
tives of interested organizations attended the gen- 
eral sessions and participated in the ten round- 
table discussion groups. 

The speakers agreed that increased home and 
community participation and more emphasis on 
mental health and accident prevention is needed. 
Dr. Leonard Scheele cited that one out of every 
12 children will spend some time in a mental insti- 
tution and that among children 5 to 14 years old, 
40 per cent of all deaths are due to accidents. 

Dr. George Luce reported that, except for acci- 
dents, which are responsible for more deaths and 
disabilities among children than the next several 
causes combined, excellent progress has been 
made. He outlined a five-point program for im- 
proving school health, including: 

1. An accident prevention program and procedures 
to meet emergencies at school 

2. Preventive work in mental health 

3. Discovery and follow-up of children with health 
problems 

4. Full use of the school’s special opportunities 
for health education 

5. Interpretation of health needs and services to 
parents and other adults 

At the concluding general session reporters from 
the discussion groups reported that one of the 
major feelings of the conference was an increased 
respect among the various disciplines for the pro- 
fessional competence of others. 

In the concluding talk at the conference the 
Reverend Rex Knowles expressed the belief that 
teachers and others should not worry so much 
about children going wrong as about their “not 
going anywhere at all.” He said young people are 
often “spiritually unemployed” and need direction 
in knowing “who they are working for and who 
they are.” He was concerned that schools help 
pupils recognize their potentials, the needs of the 
world, and how their potentials can help meet 
those needs. 

In so far as your representative could learn, there 
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were no nutritionists attending this conference con- 
cerned with school health problems, nor was there 
any particular attention directed to the considera- 
tion of nutrition and its relationship to the school 
child’s total health. 


Thomas Alva Edison Foundation 
Announces Media Awards 


Martua KEe.iy 
General Foods Corporation 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Awards designed to encourage improvement of 
the quality of mass media, particularly as they 
affect juvenile audiences and interest boys and 
girls in science, were presented in New York on 
December 13, 1955, by the Thomas Alva Edison 
Foundation. Representatives of the national organi- 
zations that selected the winners or co-operated in 
various ways in the Awards program were present 
at a dinner presentation meeting. 

The purpose of the awards program is to encour- 
age mass media productions that (1) make meaning- 
ful the values of the American tradition; (2) pre- 
sent heroes and ideals worthy of emulation by 
children; (3) interest young people in science and 
in scientific and engineering careers (in view of 
the serious shortage of scientific manpower); and 
(4) eliminate unwholesome elements. 

The Awards for 1955 were: 

Television 
You Are There—“The Television Program Best Portraying 

America” 

Let’s Take A Trip—“The Best Children’s Television Program” 
Mr. Wizard—“The Best Science Television Program for Youth” 

Station WBNS-TV of Columbus, Ohio, was named “The 

Television Station that Best Served Youth” in 1955. 

Films 

A Man Called Peter—“The Film Best Serving the National 
Interest” 

The Great Adventure—“The Best Children’s Film” 

The African Lion—“The Best Science Film for Youth” 


Radio 
Family Theater—“The Radio Program Best Portraying America” 
Adventures in Science—“Best Science Radio Program for 

Youth” 

Station WTIC of Hartford, Connecticut, was named “The 
Radio Station that Best Served Youth” in 1955. 

A special citation was made to the American 
Broadcasting Company radio network for “out- 
standing public service in making reports on the 
growing shortage of scientists and engineers” and 
to The Big Idea, a Philadelphia television program 
that has encouraged “the scientific imagination of 
the American television audience.” 





With the State Associations— 


The Ohio Scholarship Project and Career Days 


The purpose of the Ohio Home Economics Asso- 
ciation in awarding scholarships to selected grad- 
uates of Ohio high schools is to recognize and 
encourage students of fine character, personality, 
and ability to study home economics in college. 
It is hoped that some young people who are emi- 
nently suited for careers in home economics but 
who might not pursue a college education without 
financial assistance during the first two years may 
avail themselves of this opportunity. 

Each year, two scholarships are awarded. Each 
is for a total of $400. The first $200 is paid during 
the student's freshman year and the second $200 
during the sophomore year. The applications of 
students not receiving one of the scholarships are 
sent to the Ohio colleges and universities, in the 
order of the applicant's choice, for consideration 
for college-administered scholarships. This, the 
Association feels, will extend the results of the 
scholarship program beyond the two students who 
benefit directly. 

The scholarship program was inaugurated in 
1955, and the first recipients were selected at the 
time of our annual state association meeting. Ap- 
plication blanks and bulletin board announcements 
were sent to each county superintendent and to 
one home economics teacher in each of the 1300 
Ohio high schools. Seventy-five applications were 
received. 

The expense of administering this program is 
borne by the state Association so that every cent 
raised by the committee is put into a special ac- 
count to be used only for scholarships. The three 
major sources of revenue are (1) yearly pledges 
from local and county home economics groups, 
(2) gifts from individual members, and (3) Ohio 
business organizations. 

We hope this project can offer a challenge which 
will give impetus to our local groups— —both by rais- 
ing money and soliciting worthy applicants. The 
project can and should serve as an excellent re- 
cruitment device. The publicity gained will also 
be an ideal way of promoting good public rela- 
tions.—Mary E. Huck, Ohio Fuel Gas Company; 
President, Ohio Home Economics Association. 


Mabel Fernald, home demonstration agent, and 
Mrs. Ruth McLaughlin, home economics teacher, act 
as counselors during Huron County Career Day. 


Local home economics associations throughout 
Ohio have launched a superselling campaign to 
recruit more young girls into college home eco- 
nomics. Career days have become their major 
technique. Ohioans practice their belief that to 
be better salesmen of home economics, they must 
tell their story over and over to students and their 
parents. For example: 

The Huron County Home 
making invited high school girls and their mothers 
to a countywide Career Day tea, with Ohio state 
president Mary Huck as spe ~aker and a counseling 
period at the end of the mee ting. 

Cleveland Home Economists in Business pre- 
sented their Career Day in skit form, “Opportuni- 
ties in Home Economics,” and stressed how home 
economists in business serve the public. 

The Clinton County Home Economics Associa- 
tion sponsored a Career Day for 750 junior and 
senior high school students, with 20 specialists on 
hand to provide detailed information about oppor- 
tunities in home economics. 

Since they had no local group in Elyria, four 
home economists conducted their own day-long 
Career Day program when girls visited both a high 
school and a college home economics department. 
—Marrtna Davis, The Ohio Farmer, Cleveland. 


Economists in Home- 





‘Should Your Child 
Be a Home Economist?” 


The New York Life Insurance Company, 
Catherine T. Dennis, and Llewellyn Miller answer 
this question in 13% million copies of forthcoming 
issues of three national magazines—Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Collier's, and Saturday Evening Post. The 
answer will appear in the three publications as a 
two-page career article by Catherine T. Dennis, 
president of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, as told to Llewellyn Miller and sponsored 
by the New York Life Insurance Company as one 
of its series of career article-advertisements. 

The article is directed to parents and describes 
some of the careers in home economics today, the 
kinds of professional opportunities open to young 
people in home economics, some of the character- 
istics needed for success in the field, and the educa- 
tional preparation required. 

At the time this JournaL went to press, publica- 
tion dates of “Should Your Child Be a Home 
Economist?” have been announced tentatively for 
February and March. After publication, reprints 
of the article will be available without charge from 
the New York Life Insurance Company, 51 Madi- 
son Avenue, Dept. C, New York 10, N. Y. 


Two Schools Offer 
Assistantships for 1956-57 


Oregon State College, Corvallis, offers graduate 
and research assistantships and teaching and re- 
search fellowships as well as experiment station 
assistantships and fellowships for the coming year. 
Stipends range from $900 to $2,004. Applications 
must be submitted by April 1, 1956. Write to the 
Dean of the Graduate School. 

Pennsylvania State University, University Park, 
offers graduate assistantships in teaching and re- 
search in the College of Home Economics. Half- 
time assistants receive $1180 for the academic year. 
Processing of applications begins on March 1, 1956. 
Write to the Dean of the College of Home 
Economics. 


Spring Meetings of State 
Home Economics Associations 


Crry AND DATE 

Phoenix, April 13, 14 
California Berkeley, March 23-25 
Delaware Rehoboth Beach, May 5 
NEED jtetncpeienianail Atlanta, April 13, 14 
Hawaii Honolulu, May 1956 
Indiana French Lick, March 23, 24 
ES eT ae re Cedar Rapids, April 14 
Kansas Kansas City, March 16, 17 
Louisiana New Orleans, March 9, 10 
Massachusetts ............ Worcester, April 7 
Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New Jersey ................New Brunswick, May 5 
New York Buffalo, April 26-28 
North Dakota Grand Forks, April 14 
Columbus, April 13, 14 
Gearhart, April 20-22 
Buck Hill Falls, May 4, 5 
Rhode Island Kingston, May 15 

South Dakota Brookings, April 13, 14 
SEE Chattanooga, April 13-15 
Galveston, February 17, 18 
Salt Lake City, April 20, 21 
Burlington, April 28 
Richmond, April 12-14 
Spokane, April 6-8 

West Virginia Jackson’s Mill, May 4, 5 
Wisconsin Wisconsin Dells, April 13, 14 
i a Casper, April 6, 7 


STATE 
Arizona 


Pennsylvania 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 


Know Your Products Quiz 
[Based on ads in this issue] 


1. Who keeps washday notes? 
2. What has personality plus? 
8. How many electric ranges in use in the United 
States? 
4. What’s the answer to the Answer___? 
5. Who has five newcomers? 
6. How many hearts this month? 
7. What will $1 bring you? 
8. Who’s wearing the “New Look” now? 
9. Which company advertises 10 convenient fea- 
tures? 
10. Who says “Times Have Changed?” 
11. What goes with golden? 
12. What has hi-fi crunch? 
13. Who “lives” on the same street as the JouRNAL 
and the AHEA? 
[If you’re unable to find the answers, see page 146. } 





Education (Higher) 


Contributed by Mary MATHER 
University of Illinois 


Improvement of teaching through counseling 
of the teacher, P. M. Symonps. J. Teacher 
Educ. 6, No. 2 (June 1955), pp. 122-127. 

The nature of supervision depends on one’s con- 
cept of teaching. If a person believes that teaching 
is mainly an expression of the teacher’s personality, 
then supervision in the form of suggestion, advice, 
and persuasion is wholly ineffective, and one must 
think more basically in terms of counseling to help 
the teacher. In effective supervision which is 


psychotherapeutically oriented, the greater part of 
the time should be granted to the teacher's expres- 
sion of his feelings and attitudes—toward teaching 
and life problems in general. Steps should be taken 


to give the teacher insight into the role he plays, 
his relations to his pupils, and how his work as a 
teacher relates to his other activities. 

This point of view looks forward to the establish- 
ment of counseling centers where teachers could 
go voluntarily to obtain help in making their work 
more effective. Group counseling has considerable 
promise because it helps teachers to see how their 
own personalities affect their work. Some teach- 
ers, however, would be encouraged to undertake 
a more intensive experience. It is important that 
counseling opportunities be made available to the 
young, beginning teacher since each passing year 
makes it more difficult to make adjustments. 

Administrators can encourage positive attitudes 
toward the acceptance of counseling by letting it 
be known that the teacher who seeks help is the 
forward-moving teacher, one who is taking steps 
to improve his competencies, not the one whose 
personal problems have become so serious that he 
must seek help. 


Elimination of the traditional first course in 
economics, J. H. Strauss. J. Higher Educ. 26, 


o. 7 (Oct. 1955), pp. 378-380. 
In the traditional first course in economics when 
theoretical economics is emphasized, it is not easy 
to make abstract concepts meaningful. In order 


to reach most of the students, time-consuming in- 
struction in principles must be mixed with an 
equally time-consuming development of applica- 
tions. This wide range of topics makes too sketchy 
a foundation for adequate illustration. When a 
survey of contemporary problems is emphasized, 
each topic must be largely factual as well as 
sketchy. Unless theoretical guidelines are studied, 
student judgments continue to rest on prejudices 
already established. Time limitations make it diffi- 
cult to study theory and application adequately. 

The author describes introductory courses which 
he believes offer exceptional possibilities for suc- 
cessful instruction of beginners in important eco- 
nomic concepts. Any student may begin the study 
of economics by enrolling in either of two semester 
courses: “Economic Principles in the Setting of 
Consumer Problems” or “Economic Principles in 
the Setting of Labor Problems.” Three rules have 
been followed in the development of these courses: 
(1) Introductory study should develop interest in 
economics by taking advantage of interests stu- 
dents already have and by developing perceptions 
of a topic below the surface of a sketchy fact. 
(2) Introductory study should develop an under- 
standing of economics sufficient to permit ap- 
praisal of issues of public policy. (3) Theoretical 
generalizations and an appropriate institutional, 
problem, and policy setting should be developed 
concurrently. And if concepts are to be meaning- 
ful in terms of the setting, the setting should be 
dealt with intensively. 


Women and education, E. Lioyp-Jones. Teachers 
Coll. Record 57, No. 1 (Oct. 1955), pp. 1-7. 
Social change, especially in the last 15 years, has 

drastically affected the lives of women: in their 
family and homemaking aspects and in their par- 
ticipation in occupations and community life. To- 
day a woman’s life seems to divide itself into three 
well-defined stages: one stage until 18 or 20 years 
of age, during which time a woman is educated 
and finds a mate; from 20 to 30 or 35, when she 
is engrossed in family activities; and a third stage 
from 35 to 65 or 70, when she adds occupational 
and community responsibilities. 

While marriage, children, and homemaking are 
central aspects in the lives of women, there is 
evidence that although they remain important, they 
may not absorb all of a woman’s life so completely 
after 30 or 35 (as they do in the second stage). 

More women are working, with a trend toward 
a higher proportion of women workers 35 years 
of age or older. Employers are looking in vain for 
the young woman just out of school. Perhaps voca- 
tional guidance should be given to women over 30 
rather than to the 16 to 20 age group. 
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Family Economics— 


Home Management 


Contributed by ExizasetH WiecanD 
Michigan State University 


The coming victory over paper, E. L. VAN 
Deusen. Fortune 52, No. 4 (Oct. 1955), pp. 
130-132, 196+. 

America’s unprecedented prosperity depends, 
above all, on the rising productivity of the U.S. 
worker. This steady rise of productivity has not 
penetrated very far into one important segment 
of the economy. More than 8 million men and 
women now make up the nation’s clerical work 
force. While the productivity of the farmer, the 
steel worker, and the miner has been rising sharply, 
the value to the economy of the individual clerical 
employee's work clearly has not risen. The volume 
of paper work has grown much faster than either 
the U.S. economy or the hourly efficiency of the 
clerical worker. It is precisely the increased com- 
plexity of the economy that has created this 
problem. 

The most important new tool in the develop- 
ment of revolutionary paper work machines is elec- 
tronics. Electronic devices have already been de- 
veloped that are capable of writing, recording, 
and performing elaborate computations. Only a 
device that can “read” paper documents remained 
to be developed. (Punch cards are not the answer 
because paper work, in general, cannot be rigidly 
standardized to the punch card’s size and weight). 
The Bank of America is the first concern to try an 
electronic recording machine-accounting called 
ERMA. There is great reason for banking to be 
willing to experiment with new devices; a bank’s 
work entails the greatest volume of paper work of 
all financial operations. 


Customer preference clinics, F. H. Rane and 
E. B. Fosxett. J. Retailing 31, No. 2 (Summer 
1955), pp. 55-62. 

In order to meet the challenge of today’s large- 
scale operations, it has become necessary to devise 
new, scientific procedures to handle work that for- 
merly was performed by the store owner himself. 
Customer Preference Clinics, Inc. believes that the 
retail store still serves an essential function in our 
national life and that customers have determinable, 
statistically consistent preferences (as they had 
when retail stores were small). What has changed 
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is simply the ease of determining these preferences. 
In the field of distribution, business leaders face 
the challenge of changing economic conditions in 
the same way that leaders in the production field 
have already faced it. 

CPC has demonstrated with over 150,000 cus- 
tomer interviews that retailers can be helped with 
the problems of the initial assortment inventory, 
mark-downs, and returns. A study made by CPC 
in a large retail store in January 1954 revealed 
that of the women shoppers seeking suits, coats, 
dresses, or shoes, 20 per cent made a purchase and 
80 per cent did not buy. 


Consumer expenditure-income patterns, L. J. 
Parapiso and C. Winston. Survey of Current 
Bus. 35, No. 9 (Sept. 1955), pp. 23-32. 

Consumer expenditures still exert a major influ- 
ence on the buoyancy of the economy. The basic, 
underlying factors in the strength of consumer 
spending have been the steady, expanding flow of 
income to consumers and consumer disposition to 
spend a high proportion of this income. Since 1954, 
consumer spending has increased at a somewhat 
faster rate than has the income flow. A shift in 
the spending pattern has accompanied the large 
increase in total expenditures. A relatively greater 
amount of purchasing now is concentrated on dura- 
ble goods than was the case a year ago. The most 
pronounced increase occurred in expenditures for 
automobiles and parts. 


Productivity: The great age of 3 per cent, 
G. Burckx and S. Parker. Fortune 52, No. 5 
(Nov. 1955), pp. 102-105+. 

The prediction is that U.S. productivity, which 
has been increasing at an average of 2 per cent a 
year for nearly a century, will probably increase 
over the next quarter-century by an annual average 
of about 3 per cent. If U.S. productivity (total 
output measured in terms of national income per 
man-hour) rises at an average rate of only 2 per 
cent, production per man-hour will double in 35 
years and will increase 4 times in 70 years. But if 
the rate of productivity increases 3 per cent, pro- 
duction per man-hour will double in less than 
24 years and will increase 4 times in 47 years. 

The national living standard, which has risen 
more than 65 per cent in the past quarter-century, 
could rise much higher in the next quarter-century; 
spendable income per average family unit ought to 
rise from $4,400 to some $8,000 (in 1955 dollars) 
and at the same time the average work week ought 
to decline from 41 to 35 hours. 
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Family Relations and 


Child Development 


Contributed by Leone KELL 
Kansas State College 


Parent behavior toward first and second chil- 
dren, J. K. Lasko. Genetic Psychol. Mono. 49, 
No. 1 (Feb. 1954), pp. 99-137. 

The study compared mothers’ behavior toward 
their first and second children when the two chil- 
dren were the same chronological age: when they 
were both three, or both six, or both nine. The 
subjects were 46 pairs of children whose mothers 
had been rated on the Fels Parent Behavior Rating 
Scales. The matching of ratings was made possible 
by routine home visits that had been made over 
a number of years. 

The major findings were as follows: (1) Parent 
behavior toward first children as contrasted to 
second is on the average less warm emotionally, 
more restrictive and coercive. These differences 
are more apparent in the preschool years than in 
later years. A similar differential exists between 
second and third children, although on a less dis- 
tinct level. (2) Parent behavior toward second 
children does not tend to change systematically as 
the child grows older. Systematic changes do occur 
in the treatment of first children mainly in the 
direction of reduced parent-child interaction. 
(3) Parents tend to be consistent in their methods 
of handling children and in their policies of child- 
rearing. However, the nature of the emotional 
relationship between parent and child is less pre- 
dictable from one sibling to another. (4) Age dif- 
ference between the children is important. It ap- 
pears that closely spaced children are, in certain 
respects, more advantageously treated than are 
widely spaced children. However, comparisons of 
children displaced when they were three and those 
displaced when four indicated that the former suf- 
fered greater loss of warmth and attentiveness from 
the mother than did the latter. 


Perceived parent attitudes as determinants of 
children’s ego structure, D. P. Aususet, E. E. 
BALTHAZAR, I. RosENTHAL, L. S. BLACKMAN, S. 
Scupoont, and J. Wetxowrrz. Child Devel. 25, 
No. 3 (Sept. 1954), pp. 173-183. 

An assumption of the study is that parent be- 
havior affects the child’s ego development only to 
the extent and in the form in which he perceives 
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this behavior. Investigation was made of the per- 
ceptions of 40 fourth- and fifth-grade children with 
respect to acceptance-rejection and intrinsic-extrin- 
sic valuation by parents. Instruments used were 
structured thematic materials and children’s ratings 
of parent attitudes and behavior which were ad- 
ministered in an arts and crafts after-school 
program. 

Perceptions of acceptance and intrinsic valua- 
tion were highly correlated. The majority of ego- 
structure variables were significantly related to 
self-perceptions of extrinsic valuation (emphasis 
by parents on child’s accomplishments ) but not to 
self-perceptions of rejection by parents. 

“Girls perceived themselves as significantly more 
accepted and intrinsically valued than did boys.” 
If girls are valued for themselves and boys are 
valued for their competence, could this be a major 
determinant of characteristic sex differences in 
personality in our culture? The authors suggest 
that findings may have been partly obscured by the 
fact that all 10-year-olds have an overtly dependent 
bio-social status. 


Some factors in the affectional adjustment of 
twins, E. R. Mowrer. Am. Sociol. Rev. 19, No. 
4 (Aug. 1954), pp. 468-471. 

In the social setting of the family, the child 
comes to define his role as a person in terms of 
the attitudes expressed toward him by family mem- 
bers. A study of twins makes possible the elimina- 
tion of factors in differential treatment related to 
order of birth and allows focus upon the definition 
of the role of one child in differentiation from his 
twin. 

Data were obtained by questionnaire from 612 
twins recently graduated from high schools in 35 
cities throughout the United States. These data 
have been analyzed in terms of the fundamental 
patterns of twin relationship: (1) identical twins; 
(2) differential twins (biologically fraternal of the 
same sex); and (3) fraternal twins of opposite 
sex. 

The cultural definition of sex roles was found to 
be an important factor in influencing relationships 
between twins, parent and twin, and between twin 
and other brother or sister. Males more often re- 
garded the father as the important parent; females, 
the mother. Preference for the twin increased with 
closeness of the twin relationship from nonidenti- 
cals to identicals. The female twins tended to be 
more closely identified than did the male twins. 
Differential twins are the most often jealous. Only 
a small part of the findings has been analyzed, 
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Housing and Household 


Equipment 


Contributed by Lyp1a INMAN 
Iowa State College 


Methods for lighting pictures in residences, E. 
Freyer. Illuminating Eng. 50, No. 10 (Oct. 
1955), pp. 487-502. [A paper presented at the 
National Technical Conference of the Illumi- 
nating Engineering Society, September 1955, in 
Cleveland, Ohio] 

Lighting for pictures in addition to general room 
illumination is often required to give pictures the 
importance they deserve. The lighting used to 
bring out the attractiveness and visibility of a pic- 
ture should be comfortable. The light source itself 
should not be exposed to view, and its image from 
a shiny surface should not be re-directed toward 
an observer's eyes. The color of the light source 
used to illuminate a picture has a decided effect 
on the appearance of the picture and should be 
chosen carefully. General lighting in a room is 
recommended in addition to picture lighting. Most 
lighted pictures will appear unacceptably bright in 
very dark rooms. 

Types of equipment which can be used for pic- 
ture lighting and some ideas for custom-built in- 
stallations (with some concept of the distribution 
of light whica they provide) are presented. Al- 
though this article is somewhat technical in nature, 
it is profusely illustrated with pictures emphasizing 
the various points in the discussion. 


Resilient floor covering, B. J. Smavv. Practical 
Builder 20, No. 11 (Nov. 1955), pp. 203, 205- 
207. [This article is part III in a flooring series. ] 
“Plastic” flooring is a loosely used term which 

generally denotes a synthetic organic resin. Vinyl 
coverings, available in an assortment of types and 
price ranges, are blended compositions of binder, 
fillers, and pigments. Types of plastic flooring are 
discussed in some detail, and a chart which lists 
types and characteristics of flooring materials is 
also presented. Mr. Small lists seven factors to be 
considered in the normal choice of a flooring 
material. 


Lamps should be functional, decorative, S. 
Wor. Inst. Mag. 37, No. 4 (Oct. 1955), pp. 94- 
95. 

First of a series, this article emphasizes portable 
lamps in institution lighting. The author eliminates 
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lamps that are constantly being redesigned and 
that resort to bold shapes, loud colors, or “faddish” 
trends as not suitable for institution lighting. Fac- 
tors of importance in a choice of a portable lamp 
are listed in this order: lighting, maintenance, and 
relationship of the design of the lamp to the other 
furnishings. A combination of overhead lighting 
and lamps that subject the eye to gentle changes 
of light for reading is to be desired. A lamp shade 
of a material more opaque than fibrous glass or 
similarly translucent material is recommended. 


Vacuum cleaners—the accent is on features, 
A. A. Noone. Elec. Merchandising 87, No. 10 
(Oct. 1955), pp. 75-77, 108. 

This article gives a quick review of present-day 
vacuum cleaners. Cleaners have more new fea- 
tures, variety, and individuality than ever before. 
The canister-type cleaner is making a deep inroad 
in the cleaner market. The outstanding 1955 fea- 
ture is increased mobility without lifting. Some 
cleaners can be stored assembled. Upright cleaners 
have also achieved a high standard of efficiency, 
and the combination of a vibrating, sweeping, suc- 
tion action does an outstanding job in removing 
deeply embedded dirt from carpets and rugs. A 
comprehensive two-page chart describes 22 brands 
with from one to six models each. 


New washers and dryers feature flexibility, A. A. 
Noone. Elec. Merchandising 87, No. 11 (Nov. 
1955), pp. 70-73 
Flexible controls in washers make it possible to 

repeat or skip any portion of the cycle. Some have 
single dial, dual controls that prov ide two separate 
and distinct wash cycles. Suds-savers continue to 
be popular. Load-balancing, protective switches, 
and leveling devices are now almost universal. 

Washer types are classified as tumbling cylinder, 
oscillating agitator, pulsating agitator, agitated- 
spiral tub, and energized water. 

Dryers are also more flexible. It is now possible 
to tumble clothes without heat or to dry without 
tumbling. 

Three different operating systems—sealed air- 
flow, vacuum air-flow, and pressure air-flow—are 
available in current dryer models. The trend 
toward “match-mates” is growing. To meet the 
needs of many income groups, most leading manu- 
facturers now have at least three models. Exterior 
styling is emphasized in top-of-line models. 

Washer-dryer combinations all use tumbling 
cylinder wash principle and sealed cylinder type 
dry er with water- condensing system. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Le Vette Woop 
Ohio State University 


Milestones in American cookery literature, C. E. 
Brester. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 31, No. 12 (Dec. 
1955), pp. 1214-1217. 

Early American cookbooks provide implications 
of historical value, and many titles indicate “the 
diverse ways and means used by the American 
patriots to achieve greater economic independence 

. . others indicate how the sale of recipe compila- 
tions afforded publicity and provided additional 
funds that could be used in the promotion of 
movements and reforms which were introduced in 
the colonial era.” 

The writer calls attention to American Cookery 
as a publication expressing attitudes and philoso- 
phies in the early American period. It was written 
by a woman for women and emphasized recipes 
that were typically American, using food items 
similar to those of today. The culinary literature 
that followed has provided an insight into the 
American way of life at the time. 


Safe practices for handling leftovers, J. L. 
Hampton. Inst. Mag. 37, No. 5 (Nov. 1955), 
pp. 152-153. 

General recommendations for safe storage of 
cooked leftover foods are “impossible in view of 
the innumerable methods of preparation, the com- 
position and nature of foods.” 

Some basic points are reviewed, such as the 
necessity for prompt refrigeration, short storage 
periods, the inadvisability of using leftovers more 
than once. 

Adequate circulation of air in the refrigerator 
and rapid chilling of food in shallow containers 
or stirring frequently the contents of large con- 
tainers to produce even cooling and inhibit bac- 
terial growth are important, especially for mixtures 
containing meat or eggs and for creamed dishes. 


More miles per pound of food, A. C. Avery. 
Food Tech. 9, No. 11 (Nov. 1955), pp. 533-535. 
The Navy considers food an important factor 

in the morale and the operating efficiency of its 

men. Food technologists and institution feeding 
and equipment experts contribute much to extend 
the ration endurance and improve the acceptability 
of food on ships. Elimination of waste, dehydra- 
tion and concentration, freezing, precooking, pre- 
fabrication, new storage techniques, improved 
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packaging, specialized recipes, portion control, 
proper cooking temperatures, specialized equip- 
ment and efficient and co-ordinated galley operation 
are some of the subjects discussed. 

Compression of high-quality food into space- 
saving shapes and preserved by best known 
methods under optimum storage conditions are of 
great importance on submarines. 

Consideration of these same basic factors might 
well be made for any modern stream-lined food 
service operation. 


Development of a scale for measuring soldiers’ 
food preferences, L. V. Jones, D. R. Peryam, 
and L. L. Taurstone. Food Research 20, No. 5 
(Sept.-Oct., 1955), pp. 512-520. 

Acceptability of food is an important considera- 
tion in mass feeding. Tests “depend on the use of 
psychological measurement to reduce to a common 
scale the subjective attitudes of many people.” 
The rating scale or method of successive intervals 
has proved most appropriate and efficient. 

Results of experimentation with the scale de- 
veloped at the Quartermaster Food & Container 
Institute in 1949 are discussed. Fifty-one words 
and phrases were studied as basis for a “food 
preference vocabulary” and were found to differ 
greatly in ambiguity. The number of intervals, 
whether or not the scale is balanced or has an 
equal number of positive and negative intervals, 
and whether or not the “neutral” category is 
desirable were other parts of the study. 

Conclusions indicate a high reliability for a scale 
up to 9 intervals and that balance and a neutral 
category are not essential to a satisfactory food 
preference rating scale. 


Lower costs with higher efficiency. Am. Restau- 
rant Mag. 39, No. 11 (Nov. 1955), pp. 78-79. 
Efficiency of food preparation equipment is one 

major factor in controlling restaurant costs. Clean- 

liness, proper adjustment, and economical practices 
in operation of equipment are contributory to its 


-successful use. Good housekeeping is emphasized 


and can effect material savings in repairs and 
reduce the hazards of accidents and fire. 

Specific suggestions for efficient operation are 
listed, including immediate cleanup of spillage, 
reduction of heat after cooking temperature is 
reached, preheating oven to meet baking schedules, 
thermostatically controlled ovens, use of ovens to 
full capacity, roasting meat at low temperature, 
proper care of cooking fats and fryer equipment, 
and cleaning gas burners and range tops. 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by Ciara A. Storvick 
Oregon State College 


Human dietary deficiency of vitamin B,>, 
F. Woxes, J. Bapenocu, and H. M. Srnciam. 
Am. J. Clin. Nutrition 3, No. 5 (Sept.-Oct., 1955), 
pp. 375-382. 

More than half of the people of the world are 
subsisting on diets which are low in animal protein. 
In Great Britain, there are many vegetarians who 
eat no meat but who do consume dairy products; 
their intake of animal protein is about half of the 
normal British intake. In the last 10 years an even 
more abstemious group of vegetarians known as 
vegans have eliminated dairy products from their 
diet. After subsisting for some years on such a 
diet, some of the vegans have developed symp- 
toms of vitamin B,» deficiency. 

Foods containing animal protein usually contain 
vitamin B,2, but this vitamin is not found to any 
appreciable extent in vegetable foods. 

The concentration of vitamin B,. in the serum 
of selected vegans ranged from 45 to 193 milli- 
micrograms per ml as compared with values for 
normal subjects of 200 to 320 millimicrograms per 
ml. It, therefore, is obvious that evidence of vita- 
min B,2 deficiency may be determined biochemi- 
cally by analyzing the serum for vitamin Bo. 


Nutrient intakes and food habits of Montana 
students, L. M. Opianp, L. Pace, and L. P. 
Gump. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 31, No. 11 (Nov. 
1955), pp. 1134-1142. 

Nutrient intake, kinds and amounts of food con- 
sumed, and food habits of 418 Montana students, 
15 to 28 years of age, constituted a part of a 
project designed to determine the nutritional status 
of Montana students who were born and reared 
in that state. 

Seven-day dietary records were obtained from 
all of the subjects and nutrient intake in terms of 
calories, protein, fat, calcium, iron, vitamin A, 
thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, and ascorbic acid was 
estimated through use of food composition tables. 

Percentage figures showed that 78 per cent of 
the females and 40 per cent of the males consumed 
diets providing less than two-thirds of the recom- 
mended allowances of the National Research 
Council. 

The consumption by Montana students was rela- 
tively low for four of the food groups: leafy, green 
and yellow vegetables; tomatoes and citrus fruits; 
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eggs; and potatoes and sweet potatoes. Consump- 
tion was relatively high for two food groups: meat, 
fish, and poultry; and other fruits and vegetables. 


The interplay of science and human values in 
food, C. G. Kinc. Food Tech. 9, No. 10 (Oct. 
1955), pp. 483-486. 

This paper was presented as the Nicholas Appert 
Award address at the annual meeting of the Insti- 
tute of Food Technologists in 1955. It is an excel- 
lent review of progress which has been made 
during the last 50 years in developing means of 
decreasing the incidence of diseases caused by 
dietary deficiencies and poor sanitation. However, 
serious problems are yet unsolved. Some of the 
leading causes of death, such as heart disease, 
atherosclerosis and related vascular conditions, in- 
fant malformations, and diabetes, are of the type 
that may be lessened in severity or even prevented 
by good nutrition. Tooth decay, another disease 
of nutritional origin which leads to discomfort and 
dental care, consumes an appreciable part of our 
expense for personal health. Overweight appears 
to be the most prevalent of nutritional problems. 

Dr. King’s account of research in his department 
when he was at the University of Pittsburgh should 
inspire student and teacher alike. Work of his 
graduate students led to such important achieve- 
ments as biological assay, isolation, synthesis, and 
chemical determination of vitamin C; catalytic de- 
struction of vitamin C caused by the presence of 
copper; and finally assessment of the human re- 
quirement for vitamin C. 


Nutritional status of Idaho children: II. Food 
habits, K. P. Warnick, S. V. Brinc, and E. 
Woops. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 31, No. 11 
(Nov. 1955), pp. 1143-1149. 

The food habits of 274 Idaho children 15 and 
16 years old were studied by use of 7-day food 
intake records evaluated in terms of the Basic 
7 Food Groups. 

Some of the records showed that entire meals 
were omitted on school days as well as on week 
ends or, if not omitted completely, meals consisted 
of a single serving of milk, cereal, or fruit or vege- 
table. Other, records showed that some children 
preferred the hamburger and soft drink type lunch 
available at the restaurant to the more balanced 
lunch available at the school cafeteria. In general, 
the amounts of foods consumed compared favor- 
ably with those recommended in the Basic 7 except 
for citrus fruit and tomatoes, and leafy, green and 
yellow vegetables. 
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Social Welfare and 
Public Health 


Contributed by Norma TayLor WEDLAKE 
and MICHELE COLLINS 

Erie County Department of Social Welfare 
Buffalo, New York 


Community teamwork by public health and 
welfare, Harry O. Pace and S. J. AxELRop, MD. 
Pub. Welfare 13, No. 2 (April 1955), pp. 53-57. 
Various community projects throughout the 

United States have been working on the thesis 

that prevention and control of burdensome human 

problems can be facilitated through teamwork 
of the various public agencies. In one typical 
city, a small nucleus of “multiple problem” 
families (6 per cent of the population) accounted 

for 70 to 88 per cent of the relief load, 63 

to 90 per cent of the health service load, and 

43 to 56 per cent of the adjustment services load. 

Apparently, one problem in a family leads to 

others. 

Since the financial, social, and physical responsi- 
bility of these “multiple problem” families is being 
faced by the community, all resources must co- 
operate to solve these problems together. It was 
found that economic dependency, ill health, dis- 
ability, and maladjustment are interactive and must 
be attacked by all agencies. In solving the families’ 
multiple problems, the community should con- 
centrate the efforts of the public agencies and 
community resources by using intensive treatment 
and emphasizing rehabilitation. 


Nutrition and chronic illness, Part I, S. L. Hat- 
PERN, MD. Health News (New York State 
Department of Health) 32, No. 9 (Sept. 1955), 
pp. 4-17. 

With the continuing increase of the older age 
group in the population of the United States, 
chronic disease has become the most important 
medical problem with which our society is con- 
cerned. One-third of the population over 45 has 
the burden of one-half of chronic illness such as 
circulatory impairment, metabolic dysfunction, 
arthritis, and neoplasms. 

Nutrition is of great importance in the treat- 
ment and prevention of chronic illness. Adequate 
nutrition during an acute illness may avoid the 
development of a subsequent chronic illness. Dr. 
Halpern gives an example of chronic hepatitis 
and cirrhosis of liver being prevented by adequate 
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nutrition during acute hepatitis. Symptoms which 
make the individual feel weak and lose interest 
in eating become worse as improper nutrition re- 
sults in further deterioration. With optimum 
nutrition, many complications of the illness dis- 
appear, and the patient’s outlook on life brightens. 
“Truly life has been added to the years of these 
chronically ill individuals as well as years to their 
life.” 

The well-balanced diet for a chronically ill per- 
son is made up of the basic nutrients needed by a 
well person with some modification for the 
individual illness. 

A good therapeutic diet is not simply a matter 
of planning and preparing a good diet. Even 
though the planned therapeutic diet may be per- 
fect, the consumed diet may be poor. Several 
studies have shown that the patient does not con- 
sume all food which he is served and have shown 
startling deficiencies in relation to the patient's 


needs. 


The nutritional status of noninstitutionalized 
aged persons, L. Kaptan, J. H. Lanpes, MD., 
and J. Prycus, MD. Geriatrics 10, No. 6 (June 
1955), pp. 287-290. 

In a study of 53 noninstitutionalized persons over 
60 years of age, conducted by the Nutrition Clinic 
of the Lower East Side Health Center of the 
Department of Health of New York City, con- 
clusive evidence pointed to nutritional deficiencies 
in more than 95 per cent of the group. This 
conclusion was based on three types of analysis: 
a physical examination, blood analysis, and an 
interview including a 24-hour food intake recall, 
with a social and economic history. 

Most previous geriatric nutrition studies dealt 
with institutionalized groups because they were 
readily available. However, in most institutions 
diet is fairly well regulated in regard to minimum 
standards of nutrition. The occupants are also 
usually disabled and do not consist of a good 
sample group for drawing conclusions regarding 
nutritional needs of older persons of normal health. 

The noninstitutional nutritional study was under- 
taken to evaluate food habits and nutritive status 
of aged persons living at home, with the goal in 
mind of planning an educational program based 
on these clinical findings. The findings of nutri- 
tional deficiency, taken in light of social and eco- 
nomic factors, definitely indicated a need for 
practical nutrition education. Such a program is 
now being carried out at various centers in the 
New York City area. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Gerre, Winakor 
University of Toronto (Canada) 


Prolific cotton: Global headache, J. H. Carmr- 
caL. New York Times 105, No. 35, 694 (Oct. 16, 
1955 ), Sect. 3, pp. 1, 2 
The official forecast for the 1955 cotton crop 

predicts that it will exceed the 1954 crop. U.S. 

cotton supply will be the greatest in history with 

11 million bales on hand and nearly 14 million 

bales in the estimated 1955 crop. Exports and 

domestic consumption for the year ending July 31, 

1955 are expected to total 12 to 13 million bales. 
Cotton production abroad is also expected to be 

up this year. Most foreign cotton is selling below 

the domestic price level; consequently, there is dis- 

cussion of federal subsidies for exports of U.S. 

cotton. The law requires that stocks owned by the 

Commodity Credit Corporation must be sold at a 

price not lower than the domestic market price, or 

105 per cent of current support levels plus carry- 

ing charges. 

Through various aid programs, the United 
States is trying to increase cotton exports, but 
meanwhile disposal of cotton through regular com- 
mercial export channels may be adversely affected. 
U.S. textile mill owners say that if American cotton 
is sold abroad below the domestic price, foreign 
competition in woven goods will be even greater. 
Lowered tariffs on textiles have caused increasing 
importation of textiles. 


The effect of mercerization on the properties 
of a crease-resistant cotton fabric, A. T. 
DiMasi Er aL. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 44, No. 23 
(Nov. 7, 1955), pp. 779-785, 790. 

It is common practice to mercerize cotton fabrics 
before they are given crease-resistant finishes. 
However, very little study had previously been 
done to determine the desirability of this practice. 
An 80-square cotton print fabric was used in this 
study. Two different bleaching methods and sev- 
eral different caustic soda concentrations for mer- 
cerization were used. The crease-resistant finishes 
were a urea-formaldehyde paste resin and a methyl- 
ated melamine sirup resin. 

Premercerization reduced the loss in tensile and 
tear strength that is a normal result of treating 
materials with resins. The addition of softener im- 
proved the tear strength even more. Mercerization 
seemed to have little effect on crease recovery, 
resistance to abrasion, or shrinkage control of the 
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resin-treated materials. There was a correlation 
between the degree of mercerization efficiency 
and the improvement in the physical properties of 
the resin-treated fabrics. 


Skilled labor shortage in better dress shops 
critical, E. Das. Women’s Wear Daily 91, No. 
86 (Nov. 1, 1955), pp. 55-56 
There are not enough skilled workers to meet 

peak needs in the better quality dress manufactur- 

ing trade. As older workers retire or die, there is 
no organized effort to replenish the supply of 
skilled tailors. It has been necessary for the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers and clothing manufac- 
turers to bring 175 skilled men’s tailors from Italy; 
and these groups are arranging with the U.S. State 

Department to bring in 1,000 skilled workers. 
Causes for the shortage of skilled labor include 

quotas on immigration and the failure of children 

of clothing workers to enter the industry. Although 
pay is good, the garment trades have not suc- 
ceeded in attracting young workers. Graduates of 
needle trades schools often enter other trades. 
Those graduates who do enter the clothing trades 
are not so well trained as are Europeans who have 
spent their working lives in the business. 
Technological advances have helped production, 
but better dress manufacturers feel that they can 
not institute section work without lowering their 
standards. As the ILGWU has recognized, women’s 
wear manufacture is still basically a handcraft 
industry which depends upon skilled workers ca- 


pable of constructing entire garments. 


Engineering benefits outlined for trade. Wom- 
en's Wear Daily 91, No. 76 (Oct. 18, 1955), 
pp. 24-25. 

Industrial engineering has been applied to the 
garment trades only in the last 15 years. Growth 
of the industry and mounting fixed costs have 
increased the demand for better methods. Among 
the improvements the engineer may make are bet- 
ter factory layout; determination of a fair piece- 
work pay structure; simplification of work methods; 
co-ordination of production, sales, and shipping; 
and establishment of a production control system. 
Some manufacturers have hired engineers (as part 
of their permanent staff) to determine pay rates, 
prices, and methods for each new style line. Better 
production control enables the manufacturer to 
deliver goods when promised. Thus losses from 
returned goods are reduced, and the reputation 
of the company is enhanced in the eyes of the 
retailer. 








On Call for Youth. By Rupotpn M. WrrrenBeERc. 
New York: Association Press, 1955, 241 pp., 
$3.50. 

This book is written for any adult who is trying 
to help young people. Although Rudolph Witten- 
berg is a practising psychotherapist with a back- 
ground of experience in child guidance clinics, 
institutions for children, teaching and research, the 
personalities he discusses in down-to-earth lan- 
guage are those of average, normal youngsters. As 
a result, the book is equally interesting and in- 
formative to the parent, the minister, the teacher, 
or the youth director. 

Dr. Wittenberg has divided the book into three 
sections: that we might see youngsters more clear- 
ly; that we might understand our own ability in 
helping these youngsters; and also, that we might 
appreciate the need for more specialized help. 
Clearer insight into adolescence as a way of life 


is necessary for each of those concerned with young 


people.—Martua Jounson, Hillsborough County 
School System, Tampa, Florida. 


The Early Years of Childhood: Education 
Through Insight. By CatTHeRINe STERN and 
Tont S. Goutp. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1955, 203 pp., $3.50. 

The authors present a philosophy and “methods 
for the guidance of children which seek to avoid 
the errors of both authoritarian attitudes and too 
great freedom.” Their philosophy of education 
through insight seems basically sound. Unfortu- 
nately, as the authors contrast their methods with 
authoritarian and laissez-faire approaches in child 
guidance they constantly refer to the latter as “per- 
missive,” revealing a lack of understanding of the 
meaning of a permissive philosophy in child guid- 
ance. 

The authors seem to feel that parents can satis- 
factorily apply the philosophy and methods of 
education through insight in guiding their children 
regardless of their own level of personality inte- 
gration and adjustment. They seem to take the 
highly questionable position that the blind can 
lead the blind when they say, 

In times of unrest and uncertainty, it is hard for anyone 
to steer a consistent course through life, since we know less 


than ever what the next day will bring. If we adults have 
no clear goals and aspirations for ourselves, how can we 
help to chart the course for our children? Nevertheless, we, 
as their guides, must do so. 


Throughout the book numerous clear-cut illus- 
trations of techniques of guiding children in home 
and nursery school situations are used. Many of 
these seem sound and definitely helpful to the 
children involved. However, in Part I a few pro- 
cedures are described which seem like a form of 
punishment which might well have damaging 
effects on the child’s feeling of worth or adequacy. 
Yet the authors make the unsupported statement 
that, “The inflicting of punishment inevitably mars 
the relationship of love and trust between parent 
and child.” 

In spite of these shortcomings there are a num- 
ber of chapters in which sound philosophy and 
techniques are presented which could be helpful 
to both parents and nursery school teachers. These 
include “Security Through Success,” “Summary of 
Part I,” “The Poor Sleeper,” “The Poor Eater,” “The 
Timid Child,” “The Tyrant,” “The Slow Learner,” 
and “Conclusion: Parents of Pioneers.”-—E.rzaBETH 
T. SHeerer, University of Georgia. 


The Personality of the Young Child: An Intro- 
duction for Puzzled Parents. By Mancanet R. 
Rreste, MD. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1955, 126 pp., $2.75. 

This little volume follows the theme of the au- 
thor’s earlier book, The Rights of Infants, a psy- 
chological treatment of needs of babies. As Dr. 
Ribble states, “Its aim is to point out to parents 
their essential role of understanding and guidance 
as the toddler encounters new forms of experience 
and comes into possession of new faculties and 
feelings.” 

Essentially the book does a nice job of portray- 
ing Freudian concepts of psychosexual develop- 
ment of young children in nontechnical language. 
In this framework, the author draws a line some- 
where between severe restriction and permissive- 
ness without direction. As such, it is valuable to 
students of psychology and child development. 
Also, there is considerable emphasis on love and 
warmth as necessary ingredients in the develop- 
ment of healthy personality in young children. 

As an “introduction for puzzled parents,” how- 
ever, it may tend to make some parents more 
puzzled. Some may be confused by the admonition 
to refrain from too much bodily contact, too much 
romping with the child, and the suggestion to 
express love and affection more freely. It is pos- 
sible that the emphasis on restraint may inhibit the 
spontaneity and the relaxed feeling of adequacy 
which is necessary to create a wholesome atmos- 
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phere in the family for the development of young 
children and which, presumably, “puzzled” parents 
may not possess to a great degree. It is a book 
which may be used by parents who already possess 
a great deal of insight but not with parents who 
are already confused and puzzled. 

Of the short list of suggested books for further 
reading, only one, or possibly two, would be of 
interest to parents who are not already widely read 
on the subject of parents-child relations.—Inwin V. 
Sperry, The Woman's College of the University 
of North Carolina. 


Child Behavior. By Frances L. Itc, MD, and 
Louise Bates AMEs, PHD. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1955, 364 pp., $3. 

This is an excellent addition to the field of child 
development written by two well-known authors. 
Their many years’ experience in the research pro- 
gram at the Yale University Medical School and the 
Gesell Institute of Child Development provides the 
background for a wealth of material. 

The information is not entirely new; but it is a 
new presentation that will help students analyze, 
interpret, and manage the problems of the young 
child from infancy to ten. A radio program con- 
ducted by Dr. Ames for the past three years has 
served to point up the chief concerns of parents. 
It is these concerns and some advice on how to 
manage behavior problems that now appear as part 
of this book. Other material has been adapted 
from the syndicated column by the same authors. 
It is helpful to have it organized in book form now 
so it may be used for teaching. Though the mate- 
rial is scientific and factual, it is written in popular 
style and is very readable. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first 
covers growth patterns in a very simplified form 
and emphasizes the continuing processes of growth. 
The chapter on Individuality is especially helpful 
in understanding the place of a particular child 
in the developmental pattern. 

The second part deals with common problems 
such as eating, sleeping, toileting, fears, and others, 
presented as a stage in growth. Not only do the 
authors suggest possible causes of specific child 
behavior problems but recommend ways of solving 
them. This meets a real need for the lay reader 
and the beginning student. The common-sense 
guides will appeal to many who have found some 
child development material too technical. 

The third part handles some of the more difficult 
questions to answer, as what to tell about the 
Deity, death, adoption, and so forth. It includes 
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some sound advice to parents who have come to 
doubt their own judgment. A chapter on discipline 
is brief but direct and specific and will be helpful 
to many people. The book includes a complete 
reference list. 

Child Behavior has real value as an introduc- 
tory college text and would be a very usable refer- 
ence in some situations at the upper secondary 
level. The complete index by problem and age 
level increases the usability of the book.—Una 
Downs Fow er, Milford High School, Milford, 
Connecticut. 


Questions Older People Ask. By Henriette Kisu. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., 1955, 
156 pp., $2.50. 

As the title suggests, this book is a compilation 
of questions with a very readable discussion of 
suggestions under each. The author has drawn on 
her experience as editorial associate on Lifetime 
Living, in which capacity she became familiar with 
the questions of older people. 

Although the book is intended for older people, 
the reader may be surprised to find much emphasis 
on 40- to 50-year-olds as well as those 60 plus. 

The 90 questions are grouped under these head- 
ings: personal relations, income, health, work, 
retirement, leisure-hobbies-sports, appearance, the 
single woman, facing up to life. A 14-page bibliog- 
raphy is based on these headings. 

Although many recent publications have added 
to our knowledge about older people, this book 
has a particular contribution to make in that it can 
be put in the hands of older people themselves. 
It should supply, in some cases, not only solutions 
to immediate problems but serve in many more to 
inspire individuals to plan for a richer and fuller 
later life.—-Lennan K. Backus, Michigan Extension 
Service. 


Nutrition and Diet Therapy. By F amrax T. Provup- 
Fir and Corinne H. Rostnson. Eleventh edition. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1955, 859 
pp., $5.25. 

This textbook is written primarily for nursing 
students. However, it is also to be recommended 
for home economics college students and as a very 
valuable reference for dietitians, nutritionists, and 
physicians. Nutrition in health at all stages of life 
and nutrition in disease are presented in a semi- 
technical manner. Normal nutrition is emphasized 
throughout, and special diets are variations of the 
normal diet. An awareness of community and 
world-wide nutrition problems is stressed. 
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The information is very complete, though the 
text may be longer than necessary for nursing stu- 
dents. Even elementary cooking principles and 
recipes are given. Much of the material was re- 
written to include the most recent findings of 
nutrition research. The tables and charts were also 
revised to include the 1953 National Research 
Council Recommended Dietary Allowances. 

The many tables, charts, and _ illustrations 
throughout the book and in the appendix are valu- 
able. It is indexed; a very complete bibliography 
is given; and a very good additional reference list 
is arranged according to subject matter. Problems 
and review are given at the end of chapters as a 
helpful guide to teachers and students. The authors 
are to be complimented on writing a fine nutrition 
text—Sonya Gamsera, Los Angeles City Health 
Department. 


Fruits of Hawaii. By Carey D. Miter, Katu- 
ERINE BazoreE, and Mary Bartow. Honolulu: 
University of Hawaii Press, 196 pp., $2.75. 

This is an interesting book giving authentic facts 
and history of fruits native to Hawaii, plus many 
mouth-watering recipes. The book is well illus- 


trated with line drawings and photographs. 


While some of the material deals with fruits not 
commonly found in American markets (except, 
perhaps, in Florida and California), much of it is 
about familiar fruits as avocado, banana, grapes, 
coconut, and others. 

Each fruit is described briefly, and the history 
of its use is given, as are its nutritive value, gen- 
eral directions for preparation, and recipes for its 
use. A mineral, vitamin, and calorie table is given 
in the back of the book. 

Some of the material has appeared in previous 
Hawaii Agricultural Experiment Station publica- 
tions. 

The book should find a place in food libraries, 
for general information and good reading.—HELEN 
Rosertson, Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Good Health for You, Your Family, and Your 
Community. By Newtson S. WALKE, NATHAN 
Doscuer, and GLENNA G. Cappy. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1955, 415 
pp., $4.75. 

This book, written by two physical education 
teachers and a psychiatrist, is apparently intended 
for use as a college text. The theme is health, pre- 
sented for the individual, the family, and the com- 
munity. The 415 pages are filled with factual 
material on an exhaustive list of related topics. The 
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style is popular; the format is attractive; and the 
illustrations are adequate and well chosen. One 
of the outstanding features is the use of tables for 
presentation of material on many subjects. 

The authors wrote the book “to guide the college 
student toward the goal of healthful living.” They 
have attempted to show how this information can 
lead the way “to the attainment of health through 
application in daily experiences,” and to collect “all 
pertinent scientific material” in the various subject- 
matter areas concerned. Obviously, this is an 
exacting task. Usually the authenticity of such a 
collection is attested by specialists in the various 
fields; but there is no indication that the book has 
been subjected to such appraisal. Obviously, too, 
a whole bevy of specialists would be required to 
make a complete evaluation of the book. Since this 
reviewer is a nutritionist, most of her remarks will 
be devoted to a consideration of the material pre- 
sented in that field. 

In accordance with the general purpose of the 
book the objective of a section on food and nutri- 
tion should be to supply the individual with the 
necessary information to enable him to select a 
palatable, healthful diet and to motivate him to 
modify his food habits accordingly. It should sug- 
gest that the average individual may achieve such 
a diet by selection within food groups with a 
minimum of change in his customary habits. 

The remarks on food and nutrition include some 
that are excellent and well stated, such as those 
about the use of enriched grain products and 
vitamin supplements. Others may be misleading 
because of incomplete interpretation of original 
research data or because the authors use certain 
terms in a somewhat popular meaning rather than 
in the more precise meanings to which we are 
accustomed. Home economists will also regret such 
scant mention of the National Research Council's 
Recommended Dietary Allowances which, since 
1941, have been the accepted “Yardstick of Good 
Nutrition.” 

This book may be of value to the home econ- 
omist who wishes to obtain an overview of facts in 
the many other areas covered.—Jessiz Craic Osert, 
Los Angeles County Health Department, Los An- 
geles, California. 


Laundering at Home. By Lutian Warren. New 
York: Greenberg: Publisher, 1955, 125 pp., paper 
bound, $1.95. (Toronto, Canada: Ambassador 
Ltd. Books. ) 

The book has been written with the idea that 
the finished product is worth the effort, as are the 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


announces a vacancy for a Director, School of 
Household Economics, effective September 1, 1956, 
at a beginning salary of $7,000 per annum or higher, 
depending on qualifications and experience. 


Application should be made to the undersigned not 
later than March 15, 1956, and should include a 
biographical sketch, a transcript of academic record, 
the names of three references as to competence in 
the field of Household Economics, and a recent 
photograph or snapshot. Walter H. Johns, Dean, 
Faculty of Arts and Science, University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 











few minutes needed to put a professional finish on 
the product. The methods recommended are not 
complicated, and the ingredients used are every- 
day items found in almost any home. The checking 
on these methods was done by a person experi- 
enced in the dry-cleaning and laundering field. 

While much of the material is not new, most 
readers will find many things new to them. The 
material is well organized, the desired information 
easy to locate, and the directions clear. 

This statement, “Temperature changes are ex- 
ceedingly harmful to wool, and warm water must 
be used to prevent shrinkage,” might be chal- 
lenged. Research has shown that most shrinkage 
is due to mechanical action on the woolens rather 
than, as was formerly believed, to temperature 
changes during the washing. 

The coverage on materials and laundering proc- 
esses is wide and inclusive. 

The book would be very useful in the home- 
maker's library and as a reference for home eco- 
nomics classes on both the high school and college 
levels.—Daisy Davis, State College of Washington. 


Contemporary Handweaving. By Ruth OvERMAN 
and Luta Smriru. Ames, Iowa: The Iowa State 
College Press, 1955, 180 pp., $7.50. 

It is safe to say that there are many who have 
cast a longing glance at a weaving loom, a look 
of admiration at the weaver. Who has not regarded 
the beauty and precision of the woven product as 
evidence of some special and mutual understand- 
ing between the loom and weaver? And so it is! 

The new book by Ruth Overman and Lula Smith, 
Contemporary Handweaving, not only opens new 
doors but lights new halls toward creative adven- 
ture in the field of handweaving. The close rela- 
tionship of authors and reader felt in the format 
meets today’s need for a really contemporary ap- 
proach to the craft. Handweaving is here spelled 
out as a creative process. The arrangement is in- 
telligent, professional, and charming. Every direc- 
tion, every enriching bit of background information, 
reference, and every illustration have been se- 
lected with care. The illustrations themselves are 
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works of art in content, design, and photography. 
Their message, placement, and size are pure joy. 
The discussion of fibers and yarns, the types, uses, 
properties, limitations, treatments, and finishes is 
most sensitive. The attention given to the effects 
or origin, blend possibilities, and aesthetic relation- 
ships identifies this knowledge as a “companion” 
art. The authors instill enthusiasm for experimen- 
tation in the limitless variations of texture, color, 
and character. 

To conclude with a list to indicate the breadth 
of the book seems the only alternative in this 
brief review. The perception of what one would 
wish to know about four-harness looms, fibers, 
spins, twists, blends, weaves, drafts, and rug knots 
and solutions to problems make this a valuable 
reference. The parts on the history of looms, the 
therapeutic value of the craft, the 125 illustrations, 
the glossary, index, and reading lists stamp the 
book as a truly contemporary work on the craft 
and art of weaving by hand.—Acnes O. Lernporrr, 
University of Wisconsin. 


A Family Budget Standard for the Use of Social 
and Health Agencies in New York City. By the 
Budget Standard Service, Research Department, 
Welfare and Health Council of New York City. 
Published by the Council, 44 East 23d Street, 
New York 10, N. Y., 61 pp., paper bound, $1. 
This budget standards has been prepared after 

careful study by committees representing all agen- 
cies in the New York City area that have consult- 
ants as well as home economists drawn from 
industry, the field of economics, and the profes- 
sions. The material has been organized to: 

1. Provide current reference material on family 

costs, typical requirements, retail prices, and 

related data 

Provide a basis for establishing equitable fee 

scales, consistent with ability to pay for services 

rendered by public or voluntary welfare and 
health agencies, and to determine eligibility for 
free services 

3. Facilitate counseling on problems of family 

financial matters 

4. Provide budget material for in-service training 

programs 

It has been noted that the standard of living de- 

velops gradually as income permits. First comes a 

quantity of goods and services to meet commonly 

felt needs. Then, as income increases, purchases 
increase first in quantity, then in variety, and finally 
with increasing income in quality. Many agencies 
have found that the City Worker's Family Budget, 
as worked out by the United States Bureau of 

Labor Statistics, establishes a fairly satisfactory 

dividing line between what might be called the 

subsistence budget and the low-income adequate 
budget. Therefore, the New York committee used 

figures from the City Worker's Family Budget as a 


ro 
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basis for its study, in many cases combining them 
with material from other reliable sources. 

Data are arranged in four forms to be used in 
different ways according to established purposes. 
There are detailed lists in part two of the book, 
according to sex, age, and activity groups, with 
itemized costs available. In part three, there are 
cost summaries showing the total cost in the various 
categories of the budget, presented for eight dif- 
ferent types of representative families and for an 
employed woman living alone. The final form is a 
short form for calculating total costs of goods and 
services for any stated family. This form seems to 
be very usable by intake workers of an agency to 
make a quick estimate of a family’s ability to carry 
a debt adjustment program, of their eligibility for 
free services, or their ability to pay specified fees. 

This Budget Standard can be used outside of 
New York City, largely as a frame of reference for 
creating like material within any local community. 
Of itself, the reference list on the last two pages 
which brings together, for the first time to our 
knowledge, resource material in all the budget 
categories, would be of great value.—Heven E. 
Hucues, Family Service, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


The Story of Standards. By Joun Perry. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Company, 1955, 271 pp.. 
$5. 

The light, very popular style indicates that this 
book was written for the lay reader rather than the 
student or professional worker. The importance 
of standards in daily life is stressed throughout the 
volume but especially in the description of the con- 
fusion and fraud made possible during many cen- 
turies by lack of standards of weights and measures. 
Readers interested in appropriation and public re- 
lations problems of government agencies will find 
informative the chapter “The Crisis in Science,” 
which discusses the application of government se- 
curity procedures to scientific work and the recent 
battery additive “affair” involving the National 
Bureau of Standards. 


Where There Is Vision. By Incrip NELSON 
Water. New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, 1955, 284 pp., $5. 

This book tells the story of the New Jersey Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station—dealing primarily with 

the years from 1930 to 1955. 


Techniques for Appraising Developmental Sta- 
tus and Progress: The Longitudinal Study of 
Individual Development. By LeLanp H. Storr. 
Detroit: The Merrill-Palmer School, 1955, 115 
pp., paper bound, $2.75. 


Gifts from Your Kitchen. By Cari LakLAN and 
FreDERICK-THOMAS. New York: M. Barrows & 
Company, Inc., 1955, 256 pp., $3.95. 





Surrounded by 


Where in the world do your students get their mis- 
conceptions —their superstitions—about menstruation? 
From thousands of years of hearsay. As far back as 
Pliny, the menstrual function was blamed for blight- 
ing crops, rusting iron, killing bees. Such facts are an 
interesting part of a comprehensive teacher's manual 
on menstruation, ‘How Times Have Changed.” 

And they're an important part. For once your 
students are exposed to many superstitions, they 
recognize their own. Equally important is an exact 
understanding of the menstrual cycle—fully ex- 
plained in this guide, with anatomical charts and 
diagrams—and further explained, in everyday lan- 
guage, in a leaflet for each one of your students, “It’s 
Natural—It’s Normal.” 

This kit is complete—covering the whole subject of 
menstruation from the most ancient superstitions to 
the most modern development—internal sanitary 
protection. Send for it today. 


See eee eee eee eee eee eee 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED JH-26-A 
161 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send the free material checked. Tampax manual for 
teachers “How Times Have Changed.” Booklet for students 
“It's Natural—It's Normal” with order card for additional free 
supply. 


Name 
School Address 


City 


See e eee eee eee eee eee eeeeee 
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“Meat on Film” is a catalog of 
films produced by the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board. The films, 
16-mm sound and available in color, 
are part of the Board’s educational 
program on meat. The catalog is 
available without charge from the 
Visual Education Department, Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board, 
407 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
5, Illinois. 


The film guide issue of “The 
Coordinator,” published under the 
auspices of the Oregon Coordinating 
Council on Social Hygiene and Fam- 
ily Life, analyzes films for educa- 
tional purposes in the field of family 
life (for use by teachers and stu- 
dents in the field). A complete 
page, punched for inclusion in a 


three-ring notebook, is devoted to 
each film. Each of these “guide” 
pages describes a film as to: suitable 


audiences, objective, content, and 
special comments. Suggested points 
for discussion about the films are also 
included. “The Coordinator” may be 
obtained by writing to the Oregon 
Coordinating Council on Social Hy- 
giene and Family Life, E. C. Brown 
Trust, 220 S.W. Alder, Portland 4, 
Oregon. This first issue is available 
for 25 cents. A yearly subscription of 
$2 includes membership in the Ore- 
gon Coordinating Council on Social 
Hygiene and Family Life for resi- 
dents of Oregon. 


Children’s enjoyment of music 
and suggestions for providing musical 
experiences for three age groups— 
preschool, primary, and intermediate— 
are discussed in “Music in Children’s 
Living.” The 48-page pamphlet bases 
its discussion upon the idea that mu- 
sic is an integral part of living. Music 
in the family and suggestions for mu- 
sical presentations by the “non-sing- 
ing” teacher will especially interest 
parents and teachers. Copies may be 
ordered from the Association for 
Childhood Education International, 
1200 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D.C., price 75 cents per 
copy. 


A budget kit designed to help you 
arrange your money matters in a sys- 
tematic way has been published by 
The National Thrift Committee, Inc. 
Ingredients of the kit are: a record 
book; a chart which slides into posi- 
tion to show how the average person 
apportions his money; and three 
pamphlets on “Budget Ideas for 
Youth,” “Science of Spending,” and a 
guide for making realistic budget 
plans. A complete kit may be ordered 
from The National Thrift Committee, 
121 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, 
Illinois for 75 cents per copy, 25 cop- 
ies for 65 cents each. Individual 
ingredients of the kit may be or- 
dered. 


The American school system is 
the subject of a well-illustrated pam- 
phlet published by the Office of Edu- 
cation. “Education in the United 
States of America,” revised 1955, 
gives brief summaries of the system's 
purposes, organization, and financing. 
Private, vocational, and international 
education are some of the many top- 
ics included in the 72-page pamphlet. 
Under vocational education, home 
economics and agricultural education 
are discussed. Order copies from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C., price 45 cents. 


“Flooring Materials,” an 8-page 
bulletin published by the University 
of Illinois Small Homes Council, is a 
practical guide for the selection and 
care of standard flooring materials. 
One of a series on small homes, this 
circular may be obtained by writing 
to Small Homes Council, Mumford 
House, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois. Price 10 cents. 


Research home economists in 
space and equipment will be inter- 
ested in “Methods and Apparatus 
Used to Determine Bathroom Space 
Requirements,” an 11-page pamphlet 
on a study conducted at the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, University 
of Maine. The report explains the 
procedure used to determine the max- 
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imum amount of space needed to 
obtain and maintain the working pos- 
ture used by the non-handicapped 
individual. No data are given. Dia- 
grams of a distance-measuring appa- 
ratus and an angle of bend apparatus 
clarify the explanation. The study was 
started as a part of Northeastern 
Regional Project N.E. 7, “Space, Fa- 
cility, and Structural Requirements 
for Farm Houses in the Northeast.” 
The number of copies of “Methods 
and Apparatus Used to Determine 
Bathroom Space Requirements” is 
limited. Copies may be requested 
without charge from the Maine Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Univer- 
sity of Maine, Orono. 


“What Makes a Volunteer?” a 
28-page pamphlet by Melvin Classer, 
explores volunteer work—the reasons 
why people contribute their services, 
the benefits to the agency involved, 
and the intangible rewards of the 
volunteer worker. The many jobs 
that exist in private health and wel- 
fare agencies are described. The au- 
thor, a contributor to the November 
1955 Journat, looks to the future 
and the growing recognition and wel- 
come of volunteer workers in public 
agencies. 

Accidents kill more children 
over one-year-old every year than the 
nine frequently fatal diseases com- 
bined. “Your Child’s Safety,” a series 
of articles by Harry F. Dietrich, MD, 
and Sidonie Gruenberg, editor of The 
Encyclopedia of Child Care and 
Guidance, carries this warning. Prac- 
tical suggestions for parents who must 
teach their children to manage the 
dangerous features of their surround- 
ings are presented in the 28-page 
booklet. 

Work experience plays an impor- 
tant part in the wholesome develop- 
ment of children. Ernest Osborne, 
professor of education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, gives a 
comprehensive discussion of this prob- 
lem in our age of labor-saving devices 
in “How to Teach Your Child about 
Work.” The 28-page pamphlet pro- 
vides realistic suggestions about kinds 
of jobs and job-responsibilities suit- 
able and available for children of 
various age groups. 

The three publications reviewed 
above may be ordered from Public 
Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 38th Street, 
New York 16, New York, at 25 cents 
per copy or 18 cents for 10 to 99 
copies. 





GENERAL 

Iris Davenport, woman's editor of 
Farm and Ranch magazine, was one 
of three people honored for outstand- 
ing contributions to agriculture and 
homemaking by the national council 
of Epsilon Sigma Phi, honorary ex- 
tension fraternity, at the annual meet- 
ing from November 15 to 17, 1955, 
of the Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and Universities in East Lan- 
sing, Michigan. The certificates of 
honor were presented to Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Benson; Milton 
Eisenhower, president of Pennsylvania 
State University; and to Miss Daven- 
port. 

Sallie Hill, vice-president and 
home editor of The Progressive Farm- 
er, Birmingham, Alabama, was one 
of three women presented the annual 
“Headliner” award for women in jour- 
nalism on June 22, 1955 by the Theta 
Sigma Phi fraternity during its an- 
nual convention in St. Louis, Missouri. 

Mrs. Mavis M. Gibbs, editor of 
the homemaking department of The 
Southern Planter, Richmond, Virginia, 
and director of the paper’s test kitch- 
en, was elected president of the Na- 
tional Farm Home Editors Associa- 
tion on October 14, 1955. 

Major Helen Burns Gearin of 
the Army Medical Specialist Corps 
(retired) received the McLester 
Award for outstanding work in nutri- 
tion and dietetics by a commissioned 
officer in the federal medical services 
at the Honors Night Dinner on No- 
vember 9, during the annual conven- 
tion of the Association of Military 
Surgeons in Washington, D.C. Major 
Gearin now lives in Florida. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Anne Ragsdale, recently a home 
demonstration agent in Brunswick 
County, Virginia, is now in Chile on 
a three-year appointment as a mis- 
sionary under the auspices of the 
Methodist Board of Missions. 

Ruth Gordon began a year’s sab- 
batical leave from the department of 
dietetics and nutrition of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas Medical Center, Kansas 
City, Kansas, on December 1. She 


expects to spend the greatest part of 
her leave in a trip around the world 
during which she plans to visit uni- 
versity hospitals and to make a survey 
of dietary departments with emphasis 
on personnel problems and training. 


STATE ACTIVITIES 
ALABAMA. “Widening Our Hori- 


zons as Home Economists” was the 
theme of the annual meeting of the 
Alabama Home Economics Associa- 
tion in Birmingham on November 11 
and 12. In tribute to the home econ- 
omists of the State, Governor James 
E. Folsom proclaimed the week of 
November 6 Home Economics Week 
in Alabama. 

Speakers at the meeting and their 
subjects included Mrs. Dorothy Sie- 
gert Lyle of the National Institute of 
Drycleaning, who discussed “New 
Horizons in Fabrics and Their Impli- 
cation for Milady”; John Harvey Fur- 
bay of Trans World Airlines, Inc., 
“Widening Our World Horizons”; and 
T. Z. Koo of the University of Iowa, 
“Widening Our Spiritual Horizons.” 

Those attending the meeting con- 
tributed $126.38 for the Irene C. 
Muliyil fund at Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute. Mrs. Muliyil is an AHEA 
international scholarship student from 
New Delhi, India. 

Avaline Patton joined the staff of 
Jacksonville State College in Septem- 
ber as director of the home manage- 
ment house and in charge of instruc- 
tion in clothing and textiles. 

Mildred Simon Van de Mark has 
recently been promoted to acting head 
of the foods and nutrition department 
at Alabama Polytechnic Institute. She 
is also doing part-time foods and nu- 
trition research at the Experiment 
Station and serving as adviser to in- 
stitution management majors. 

The Alabama Power Company 
has five new home service staff mem- 
bers: Mary Jenks, a University of 
Alabama graduate, and Charlotte 
Morris, an Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute graduate, both located in Birm- 
ingham; Betty Grouby and Mary Jo 
York, both API graduates, located in 
Eufaula and Anniston, respectively; 
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and Ruth Wise, a University of Ala- 
bama graduate, in Montevallo. 

ALASKA. The Anchorage home 
economists awarded their annual 
$150 scholarship to Anna Jean Elvy, 
a junior major in home economics at 
the University of Alaska. She also 
won the Fairbanks Weavers Guild 
scholarship. 

Alaska extension agents are con- 
tributing to regular radio and TV 
programs in Anchorage, Fairbanks, 
Juneau, and Ketchikan. TV programs 
are carried by Arlene Dotson, Carol 
Winey, and Elizabeth Tyler, and a 
new station will soon open in Juneau, 
where Arthiel Spaulding is home 
demonstration agent. 

Although the University of Alaska 
each year graduates qualified teach- 
ers who are given first preference by 
the schools needing teachers, there 
are never enough to fill Alaska’s de- 
mand for teachers of home economics. 
Now that more schools are adopting 
vocational home economics courses 
the demand will increase. Those who 
wish to teach in Alaska should write 
the Commissioner of Education at 
Juneau. For home demonstration po- 
sitions, write Extension Service, Uni- 
versity of Alaska, College, Alaska. 

ARIZONA, Mrs. Eva W. Scully, 
state supervisor of homemaking edu- 
cation, was the leader for the first all- 
state Conference for California Voca- 
tional Homemaking Teachers from 
August 24 to 26 in Davis. The Con- 
ference theme was “Cooperative 
Planning for Today’s Homemaking 
Education.” 

Dr. Jessie Rannells has returned 
to Arizona State College, Tempe, aft- 
er a year in Paris, France, as a Ful- 
bright awardee. She visited home eco- 
nomics departments in various types 
of schools in France and spent two 
weeks lecturing in home economics 
schools in Sweden and Denmark. 

Mrs. Naoma Norton has returned 
to her post in home economics educa- 
tion at Arizona State College, Tempe, 
after graduate study at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

CALIFORNIA. The 10th Anni- 
versary of United Nations Day did 
not go unnoticed at the University of 
California at Los Angeles. A telecast 
on October 17, on which various vol- 
unteer groups as well as home eco- 
nomics, were represented, featured 
The World's Favorite Recipes. Cora 
Miller, assistant professor of foods, 
told the story of the cookbook and 
prepared dishes from recipes in it. 
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Mike Roy on “Key to the Kitchen” 
was Dr. Miller’s host. The menu for 
the international meal presented rep- 
resented Saudi Arabia, Sweden, Cuba, 
Egypt, Iraq, Union of South Africa, 
and Canada. 

New home economics staff mem- 
bers at the University of California 
at Los Angeles include: Rita P. Lan- 
dry, who has had experience with 
the Atlantic Parachute Company 
(Textron), General Electric Company, 
and Textile Aniline and Chemical 
Company, and has been a chemistry 
teacher at Lowell (Massachusetts) 
High School; and Lavina Franck, 
who has taught in high schools in 
Illinois and Oregon and has taught 
clothing, textiles, and related art in 
Valparaiso University in Indiana and 
at the University of Kansas. 

COLORADO. A joint annual 
meeting of the Colorado Home Eco- 
nomics and Dietetic Associations was 
held on October 28 and 29 at Loretto 
Heights College, Denver. Speakers 
included: Harold Elrick, MD, of the 
Veterans Hospital, Denver; Olive 
Berry, Simplicity Pattern Co., New 
York City; Mrs. Hazel Fehlman, Uni- 
versity of Colorado; Mrs. Ercel S. 
Eppright, Iowa State College; Mrs. 
Helen White, president of the Colo- 
rado Coordinating Council of Wom- 
en’s Organizations; Rosemary Schaef- 
er, Household Finance Corporation, 
Chicago; and Byron Lapp, Central 
Bank & Trust Co., Denver. Mrs. Elaine 
Kingston of Colorado A & M College 
served as convention chairman. 

FLORIDA. Training in teaching 
personal, social, and family relations, 
arts and crafts, fashion, counseling, 
and guidance featured the annual 
state conference for teachers of home- 
making education in Orlando on Oc- 
tober 7 and 8 at the Orange Court 
Hotel. At the first general session, 
Henrietta Fleck of New York Uni- 
versity discussed the teaching of per- 
sonal, social, and family relations and 
showed how filmstrips, recordings, 
cartoons, and puppets can be effec- 
tively used to interest high school 
students in subject matter. At the 
afternoon session, Margaret J. Mus- 
tard of the University of Miami 
pointed up the nutritive value and 
ways of using the tropical fruits avail- 
able in Florida. 

Saturday speakers from Florida 
State University were Mrs. Eleanore 
Adam, who illustrated her talk on 
“Clothes That Flatter the Figure’; 
Melvene Hardee, who spoke on “The 
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Tapestry of Human Relations”; and 
Mary Mooty, who demonstrated the 
creating of attractive bulletin boards. 

Special interest groups included: 
flower arrangement by Mrs. Ray 
Green of Winter Park; techniques of 
displays and exhibits by Dale Sum- 
mers, Stetson University; beads and 
accessories from native resources by 
Mrs. Winona Walker Baker and Mrs. 
Kathryne Pryor, Live Oak; informa- 
tion for classroom teachers having 
adult classes by Frances Champion, 
state supervisor of home economics 
education; and peasant painting by 
Mrs. Margaret D’Aprile of Tampa. 

Mrs. Thelma G. Flanagan, state 
school lunch supervisor, discussed 
“Developing Local Leadership for 
Stronger School Food Service” at a 
section meeting of the American 
School Food Service Association in 
Denver, October 31 to November 3. 

Agnes Ronaldson, formerly of the 
University of Illinois, joined the staff 
of the University of Florida on Sep- 
tember 1, 1955, as assistant professor 
of child development and family life. 
She will also direct the Child Study 
Center, the laboratory for the Child 
in Home course. 

O. L. Searing has been appointed 
assistant state school lunch supervisor 
with the Florida Department of Edu- 
cation. 

Mrs. Anita B. Davis, after her re- 
turn from a two-month trip to the 
Far East, became home demonstration 
agent in Saint Johns County with 
headquarters in Saint Augustine. 
While in the Philippine Islands, Mrs. 
Davis visited and observed the work 
of home demonstration agents. 

Mrs. Lucille Claggett, home dem- 
onstration agent in Martin County for 
10% years, retired on July 1, 1955. 

GEORGIA. Chatham County has 
added Dr. and Mrs. W. T. Carroll 
to its vocational homemaking staff in 
human relations. 

A class for couples expecting 
their first baby has been organized 
at the Smith Hughes Vocational 
School in Atlanta. 

Nell C. Woodward Brophy of 
Atlanta is Georgia’s newest life mem- 
ber of AHEA. 

Edith Culpepper has joined the 
staff at Bessie Tift College to teach 
child development. She received 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees from 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 

Elizabeth Parker led a Georgia 
Power Company home service con- 
ference in Atlanta in November. Na- 
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tionally known specialists discussed: 
“How to Light and Decorate Your 
Home,” “Tomorrow’s Kitchens,” “Use 
Your Range for All Its Worth,” and 
“Use and Care of Aluminum.” 

IDAHO. New members of the 
Idaho State College faculty include 
Esther Sallee of Ponca City, Okla- 
homa, as instructor in foods and 
nutrition and family living, and Kath- 
erine Duree, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Alaska, assistant professor 
in clothing, textiles, and related art. 

Karleen Loveland, Idaho State 
College Club president, received a 
$50 U.S. Saving Bond in the Idaho 
“Make-It-with-Wool” contest for her 
dress of hand-loomed fabric made in 
weaving class. 

Mrs. Dorothy Stephens, former 
Ada County home demonstration 
agent, has been named assistant state 
home demonstration leader; Willma 
Shryack, formerly of Power County, 
is now home furnishings specialist; 
and Barbara Kitchens of Boise has 
been named home demonstration 
agent in Bear Lake County. 

ILLINOIS. A new attendance rec- 
ord was set when 780 registered for 
the annual meeting of the Illinois 
Home Economics Association on 
November 4 and 5 in Chicago. Key- 
note speaker was Mrs. Pauline Park 
Wilson Knapp, director of the Merrill- 
Palmer School, Detroit, whose topic 
was “Behavior Has Early Beginnings.” 

The banquet speaker, Judge Paul 
W. Alexander of the Division of Do- 
mestic Relations and Juvenile Court, 
Toledo, Ohio, discussed “The Impor- 
tance of Interpersonal Relationships 
to Life Adjustment.” 

Members of each interest area met 
as a group to hear a program planned 
to meet their own particular needs. 

The final general session was de- 
voted to a discussion cf vesearch re- 
lated to family living now in progress 
in various areas of home economics. 
Reported were: “Some Social Atti- 
tudes of Children from Different 
Types of Sibships” by Helen L. Koch 
of the University of Chicago; “Food 
and Growth of School Children” by 
Mrs. Ercel S. Eppright, Iowa State 
College; and “The Sociological and 
Psychological Bases for Clothing 
Selection” by Margaret Warning of 
Iowa State College. 

Dr. David Dodds Henry became 
the twelfth president of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois on September 1. His 
wife is a home economics graduate 
of Pennsylvania State University. 
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The fifth lecture in the Isabel Be- 
vier Lecture Series at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois will be given by 
Lawrence K. Frank, psychologist and 
sociologist, on March 20. He will dis- 
cuss the importance of the family in 
developing individuals to live in to- 
day's society. 

A 15-minute Tuesday-Thursday 
television program, “For You at 
Home,” was initiated by the home 
economics department of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois on October 17. Jessie 
Heathman, president of the Illinois 
Home Economics Association, is pro- 
ducing the show on the University 
station WILL-TV. Both faculty and 
students participate. 

Mildred Bonnell has joined the 
institutional management staff of the 
University of Illinois and is in charge 
of the restaurant curriculum. 

Mrs. Pearl Janssen of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois spoke on “Food 
Preparation Today” at the fall meet- 
ing in Indianapolis pf the Indiana 
Home Economics Association. 

IOWA. The Iowa Home Econom- 
ics Association has launched a pro- 
gram to give high school students a 
three-fold work project on home 
economics careers. The students will 
(1) study the main areas of speciali- 
zation offered in home economics; 
(2) study Iowa colleges offering 
home economics degrees; and (3) re- 
port the results of their studies to 
their classmates, parents, and com- 
munity, Guiding the pilot program are 
high school teachers and county ex- 
tension home economists in 20 coun- 
ties. A career booklet entitled 
“Careers Ahead in Home Economics” 
is being used in the program. 

The program for the third annual 
Graduate Day, sponsored by the 
Iowa State College division of home 
economics on October 28, included 
discussion of “Potentials for Graduate 
Programs” by Dean Helen LeBaron; 
“The Challenge of Home Economics 
Research” by Pearl P. Swanson; tours 
of the and _ consultation 
groups with department heads. Home 
economics seniors from neighboring 
colleges were invited to attend. 

Helen LeBaron was elected secre- 
tary of the division of home economics 
of the Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and Universities at its November 
meeting at East Lansing, Michigan. 

KANSAS. Committees of the 
Kansas Home Economics Associa- 
tion are co-operating with members 
of the Missouri Home Economics 


division; 
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Just Between 


ee@e@ Research Laboratories, Swift & Company, Chicago, lil. 


Us 


storage. Somehow 
egg as a neat little 


Tht. Vew-Look’ 


... remember the old joke 
about the woman who bought 
a blue bowl to keep under the 
icebox because she heard that 
eggs should be kept under re- 
frigeration? Tired as it is, I’ve 
used it many a time to teach 
the importance of proper egg 
we're inclined to think of the 
package which requires almost 


no care. But such is not true 
as you know. Eggs should never 
be piled in a bowl but should be 
kept in the carton or an egg rack 
with the small end down, This 
helps keep the yolk centered and 
prevents the formation of air 
pockets. And always, of course, 
eggs should be stored at about 
40 degrees Fahrenheit. 


Fotki 


..+ Mr, Petty (he’s vice presi- 
dent of Swift) stopped in the 
Test Kitchens not long ago 
with some very pleasant news, 
we thought. Seems that the 
trend in America’s eating 
habits is toward lower-calorie, 
high protein diets and right in 
line with this trend is a “new 
look” in pork. From now on, 
pork cuts from Swift are being 


trimmed lean, leaving only the 
amount of fat on the cuts that’s 
needed for juicy flavorful eat- 
ing and to prevent them from 
cooking too dry. 

This, of course, means even 
bigger meat bargains ahead for 
America’s families and we're 
very proud that Swift is taking 
the lead in producing the new 
close-trimmed pork cuts. 








S< The Fabulout."77" 


... it was one day in May of 
1950 that we introduced what 
turned out to be the most 
widely acclaimed mix ever 
heard of, far more sensational 
than even we thought it 
would be! It was the famous 
Swift’ning 77 Make-your-own 
Mix which actually makes 77 
and more, delicious baked 
foods. Since that exciting in- 


troduction, this mix you make yourself, has become 
sort of a “staple” in millions of homes. And equally 
satisfying to us is the fact that teachers enjoy it so! 





Letter upon letter tells us the 
Swift’ning 77 Mix is ideal for 
teaching of measuring and mix- 
ing—and saves so much time 
that a fine baked treat can be 
completed within most class 
room periods. 

Now, almost 6 years later, we 
still get requests for the recipes. 
So we've had a special edition 
run off of the best ones. Send 
for classroom supply of ‘‘Se- 
lections From the Swift’ning 77 


Mix Recipe Book.” But sendearly. 


AA AAA hhh AL 


The Last Word—Here it is, almost Spring. See you next month with a worth- 
while idea or two and an offer you won’t want to miss. Meantime... 


My best, Martha 


Swilt 


H Sonve Gus Zammit, Bettis 


for Swift & Company 
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Association to plan the program for 
the joint meeting scheduled for March 
16 and 17 in Kansas City, Missouri. 

A “Career Night” program was 
sponsored at the Kansas City (Mis- 
souri) Junior College in November 
by the Home Economics Association 
of Greater Kansas City for high school 
junior and senior girls in the area, as 
well as for parents, home economics 
teachers, school administrators, and 
school board members. Juanita M. 
Noel of Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Pittsburg, spoke on “How to 
Prepare for a Home Economics Ca- 
reer.” Another high light was a skit 
featuring home economics students 
from 10 colleges and universities in 
the Middle West. These students also 
answered questions. Many exhibits 
were on display, illustrating careers 
open to qualified home economists. 

A “University of the Air” pro- 
gram has been announced by the 
University of Kansas to be broadcast 
over its FM station, KANU, as an 
experimental venture in educational 
broadcasting. The first course to be 
offered is Marriage and Family Rela- 
tionships by the departments of home 
economics, sociology, and anthro- 
pology. The programs are being tape- 
recorded in the classroom of Lawrence 
S. Bee and will be broadcast every 
Tuesday and Thursday evening from 
9:00 to 10:00 p.m. Each program 
consists of a 30-minute presentation 
followed by class discussion. The stu- 
dents are invited to be critical, and 
the questions are neither “planted” 
nor “rehearsed.” 

This course, which has not been 
altered to meet the expectations or 
tastes of the public, was chosen be- 
cause of widespread interest in mar- 
riage and family relations, and be- 
cause it will provide some measure 
of the public’s willingness or desire 
to accept a permissive attitude toward 
the public discussion of such personal 
subject matter as normally is included 
in the course. It is hoped that this 
series of broadcasts will serve to in- 
form the public of the breadth of the 
home economics curriculum. 

Umberger Hall, the large new ex- 
tension building at Kansas State Col- 
lege, was dedicated on November 1, 
1955. Mrs. Marguerite Umberger, for 
whose late husband the building was 
named, is an instructor in the depart- 
ment of household economics. 

All teachers of homemaking and 
adult family life education in Kansas 
City, Kansas, met at Wyandotte High 
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School late in October for a confer- 
ence and discussion with Johnie 
Christian of the Office of Education, 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

MARYLAND. Charles W. Sylves- 
ter, assistant superintendent in charge 
of vocational education in Baltimore, 
who will retire at the end of this 
academic year, was the guest of hon- 
or at a tea given by the home eco- 
nomics teachers of the Baltimore De- 
partment of Education on November 
16 at the Maryland State Teachers 
Association headquarters. 

For his personal use, the group 
presented Dr. Sylvester with a desk 
radio; for his home, a “Baltimore 
made” silver bowl; and to the MSTA, 
in his honor, a pair of silver can- 
delabras. 

Dorothy Williams of St. Leonards, 
Maryland, a major in home econom- 
ics education at the University of 
Maryland, is the recipient this year 
of the annual Borden Award of $300 
to a senior in home economics at the 
University who has the highest scho- 
lastic average and has taken two or 
more courses in foods and nutrition. 

MICHIGAN. “The Effective Fam- 
ily: Today and Tomorrow” was the 
theme of the Merrill-Palmer School's 
35th Anniversary Symposium on De- 
cember 7, 8, and 9. Topics and speak- 
ers at the opening session included 
“Persistence of an Idea” by Mary E. 
Sweeney, former assistant director of 
the School; “The Family in 1955,” 
Theodore H. Newcomb, University of 
Michigan; and “The Role of Higher 
Education in Contributing to Family 
Life Today,” John A. Hannah, presi- 
dent, Michigan State University. 

The two Thursday programs were 
devoted to “Forces Influencing the 
Effectiveness of Families Today,” dis- 
cussed by a panel consisting of Irma 
Gross, Michigan State University; 
Mrs. Lillian Gilbreth, president of 
Gilbreth, Inc., consulting engineers in 
management; Joseph Johnston, MD, 
Henry Ford Hospital; and Paul 
Rankin, assistant superintendent of 
Detroit Public Schools; and “Sources 
of Strength for Effective Family Liv- 
ing,” subdivided into “The Integrity 
of Optimum Growth and Develop- 
ment” by Wilton Marion Krogman, 
director of the Philadelphia Center 
for Research in Child Growth; 
“Strength Which Can Be Developed 
from Within” by Marie I. Rasey, 
Wayne University; and “Strength 
Which Can Be Drawn from Without” 
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by Lawrence K. Frank, visiting facul- 
ty of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and formerly director of the 
Caroline Zachary Institute. 

The closing session included con- 
sideration of “What Lies Ahead for 
Effective Family Life?” “The Sources 
of Future Strengths” was the subject 
of a panel discussion by Lawrence K. 
Frank; Muriel Brown, division of in- 
ternational education, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; 
Martha MacDonald, _ psychiatrist, 
Sarasota, Florida; Ernest Osborne, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; and Oskar Stonorov, architect, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. A discus- 
sion of “Merrill-Palmer’s Potential 
Contribution” by Mrs. Pauline Park 
Wilson Knapp, director, concluded 
the program. 

MISSISSIPPI. Marie Bennett, 
recently of Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, has succeeded Esther Segner 
as head of graduate homemaking edu- 
cation at Mississippi State College. 

Hollie White, formerly of North- 
western College, Natchitoches, Louisi- 
ana, has succeeded Jean Fackler as 
home economics education staff mem- 
ber at the University of Mississippi. 

The new two-story brick home eco- 
nomics building and the new home 
management house at Aleorn A & M 
College are now in use. 

Mabel Ward, first president of the 
Mississippi Home Economics Associa- 
tion, was a recent visitor at Missis- 
sippi State College for Women. The 
Association was organized at the Col- 
lege in 1912 with graduating seniors 
in home economics as members dur- 
ing the time Miss Ward was head of 
the home economics department. 

MISSOURI. Missouri Home Eco- 
nomics Association sections and com- 
mittees plus numerous home econom- 
ics clubs throughout the state are 
completing plans for the first state- 
wide observance of Home Economics 
Week, officially designated by Gov- 
ernor Donnelly from March 18 to 24. 
The program is being co-ordinated by 
the Association’s public relations chair- 
man, Mrs. Rose Shanight, homemak- 
ing teacher at Eureka High School. 

To promote better health in the 
St. Louis area, the Missouri Nutrition 
Council sponsors two weekly broad- 
casts at radio station KFUO in St. 
Louis and at WTMV in East St. 
Louis. Scripts are written and read 
by home economists and dietitians in 
the greater St. Louis area. The pro- 
gram is under the direction of Doro- 
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thy Hudson of the Dairy Council of 
St. Louis. 

Another Missouri TV _ station, 
KSWM.-TV, Joplin, has added a home 
economist to its staff, Mrs. Erma- 
deen Arnce, formerly assistant to 
Wilma Sim on KSD-TV in St. Louis. 

Emalyn Turner, former home 
agent in Buchanan County, has 
joined the state extension staff at the 
University of Missouri as clothing 
specialist while Charity Bye Shank 
is in the Philippines. 

NEW JERSEY. Volume 1, Num- 
ber 1 of the New Jersey Home Eco- 
nomics Association’s first printed 
newsletter has been issued. Its pub- 
lishing costs were defrayed by adver- 
tising space sold to New Jersey firms. 

“Christmas Means Cooking” was 
the feature of the holiday meeting of 
New Jersey home economists on De- 
cember 3 in Newark. Rhea Shields 
of the Robertshaw-Fulton Controls 
Research Center demonstrated ther- 
mostatically controlled heat for sur- 
face cooking. 

Thirty home economists in Union 
County have a 3-meeting program 
planned for the year. The newly 
organized section is interested in 
equipment and new textiles. 

North Jersey section members 
planned to attend a series of three 
nutrition seminars in January con- 
ducted by Clara Mae Taylor of Co- 
lumbia University. 

OHIO. College clubs of the 
Northeastern region met on Novem- 
ber 12 with the Kent State University 
home economics club as hostess, and 
clubs of the northwestern region were 
entertained on November 4 by Bluff- 
ton College. Because of the rapid 
turnover of state college club officers, 
Ohio is trying a new plan this year. 
A state college club adviser-elect has 
been chosen to work with the state 
adviser and the college club officers. 
This year’s adviser-elect, Mrs. Evelyn 
Nameth of Miami University, will 
then be state adviser for two years, 
the term of office for all officers in the 
Ohio Home Economics Association. 
This plan has been adopted so that 
the new adviser may know more of 
the college club girls, more of the 
problems, and more of the state or- 
ganization when she takes office. The 
adviser-elect attends the Ohio Home 
Economics Association council meet- 
ings along with the state adviser and 
the college clubs president. 

Dr. Emma Whiteford, recently of 


the University of Illinois, is now asso- 


NEWS NOTES 


ciate professor and chairman of the 
home economics department at Bowl- 
ing Green State University. 

Dorothy Scott, director of the 
School of Home Economics at Ohio 
State University, is a member of the 
committee of 11 nominated by the 
faculty council and appointed by the 
president to make recommendations 
for the selection of a new president 
of the University. 

Marie Walters, assistant state 
leader of home economics extension, 
has resigned to accept a similar posi- 
tion at Washington State College. 
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OKLAHOMA. “We Learn, We 
Serve, We Grow” was the theme of 
the Oklahoma Home Economics Asso- 
ciation meeting on October 7 and 8 
in Oklahoma City. Speakers included 
Reuben Hill of the University of 
North Carolina, who spoke on “What's 
Happening to the American Family”; 
Helen Thall of the Institute of Life 
Insurance, “The Forward Look in 
Home Economics”; Ray Gough of the 
North Texas State College, Denton, 
“Designing the Home for Minimum 
Living”; and Beth Peterson of the 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours Company, 








Are you teaching money management 
in a dynamic, realistic way ? 


As an educator, we know you are aware of 
the need for teaching young people the 
fundamentals of ef- 
fective money man- 
agement. But as a 
teacher, how are you 
integrating money 
management into 
your family living, 
clothing and textiles, 
foods and nutrition, 
or consumer education classes? You prob- 
ably are doing a superb job, but many 
teachers have difficulty in finding realistic 
ways of bringing money management into 
their teaching programs. 

As you know, money management is an 
important part of everyday living. Ii in- 
volves the various ways individuals and 
families exchange money for goods and 
services, and includes establishing goals, 
choicemaking, planning expenditures, and 
learning how to buy goods and services 
to best advantage. 

The Consumer Education Department 
of Household Finance Corporation has 
spent over 25 years in developing its 
Money Management Program. One of the 
results of this effort is the current Money 
Management Library. This includes 12 
booklets. These booklets are written in 
a clear, direct style and are attractively 
illustrated. We believe you will find them 
interesting as well as informative. They 
are sufficiently flexible so that you can 
adapt the material to individual situations. 
Work pages and charts are included. 

The HFC Money Man- 

- ¥ 4 agement Library consists 
of: Your Budget; Chil- 

dren’s Spending; For 

= Young Moderns; Your 

Health Dollar; Your 
Food Dollar; Your Cloth- 
ing Dollar; Your Shelter 
Dollar; Your Home Fur- 


nishings Dollar; Your Equipment Dollar; 
Your Recreation Dollar; Your Shopping 
Dollar; and Consumer Credit Facts for 
you. For your convenience they are pack- 
aged in an attractive library case. You can 
obtain this complete set by checking the 
coupon below and enclosing $1.00 to cover 
cost of mailing and handling. 

Using these booklets, may we suggest 
one technique for integrating money man- 
agement into your home economics 
classes? Start with general money situa- 
tions that your students bring to class 
from cartoons, movie or TV plots, or from 
advertisements. You will find that discus- 
sions will move easily from the general to 
the more specific realm of your students’ 
personal finances. You can help them set 
goals and decide on the best ways to 

achieve those goals. 
FREE! To know more about HFC’s 
may Money Management Program, 
check the coupon and we will 
send you our new, 1956, free 
folder which fully describes 
the booklets as well as the avail- 
able filmstrip lectures. 


Cea Gui OGiewte 


Director of Consumer Education 
Practical Guides for Better Living 
Household Finance Corporation 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
Consumer Education Department No. JH.2-56 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Name 

Organization 

Address 

City Zone State 


}] FREE Money Management F older 
© Meney Management Library (1 have enclosed 
$1.00 to cover mailing and handling costs 
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“What's New about the Newer Man- 
made Fibers and Finishes.” 

Future developments in home eco- 
nomics at Oklahoma A & M College 
will be influenced by the new depart- 
mental organization of the School of 
Home Economics. The number of 
departments has been increased from 
four to six. The department of house- 
hold science, in existence since 1918, 
is now the department of food, nutri- 
tion, and institution administration. 
The department of household arts, 
initiated in 1923, has been reorgan- 
ized into two new departments: cloth- 
ing, textiles, and merchandising; and 
housing and interior design. The de- 
partment of home life, established in 
1939, is now the department of fam- 
ily relations and child development. 
The new department of home man- 
agement, equipment, and family eco- 
nomics has been officially approved; 
it draws together certain offerings 
previously offered by three different 
departments. No reorganization has 
taken place in the department of 
home economics education since it 
was changed from teacher training to 
the present title in 1925. 

An imaginary trip to 11 other 
countries and Hawaii was taken by 
the more than 400 visitors who at- 
tended the United Nations Fair pre- 
sented by the 28 student representa- 
tives who are enrolled in home 
economics at the Oklahoma A & M 
College for the 1955-56 year. The 
fair, sponsored by the Home Econom- 
ics Club, was a part of the organiza- 
tion’s contribution to international 
good will and the celebration of 
United Nations Week. 

A workshop for hostesses of the 
sororities and fraternities was ar- 
ranged this fall by the food, nutri- 
tion, and institution administration 
department of Oklahoma A & M Col- 
lege. Topics studied were menu plan- 
ning, table service, and purchasing. 

“Teachers Recruit Home Econ- 
omists” was the subject of a talk 
given by Larra Zola Coe of Oklahoma 
A & M College before the home eco- 
nomics group of the Chanute District 
at the State Teachers Meeting of 
Kansas on November 3 in Chanute. 

Dr. Rebecca Pate, recently of 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, has 
been appointed vice-dean of the divi- 
sion of home economics at Oklahoma 
A & M College. 

New staff members in the de- 
partment of family relations and child 
development at Oklahoma A & M 
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College on a full- or part-time basis 
are: Mrs. Mary Cox, Mrs. Verna 
Hildebrand, Mrs. Beulah Mae Kin- 
ney, Mrs. Virginia Morgan, and 
Warren McClintock. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. “New Hori- 
zons—Opportunities and Responsibili- 
ties” was the theme of the forty-first 
annual meeting of the South Caro- 
lina Home Economics Association 
in Greenville on November 4 and 5. 
]. B. Hodges, co-ordinator of instruc- 
tional services in Greenville, led a 
panel discussion of “New Horizons for 
Today’s Youth.” Participants were a 
psychiatrist, an attorney, an educator, 
a homemaker, a pediatrician, and two 
student leaders. Mrs. Florence Rey- 
nolds of the North American Regional 
Office of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization was the banquet speaker. 
“Tomorrow's World Is Beginning in 
the Homes of Today” was her topic. 
Other program features were a talk 
on “Our Responsibilities for Improv- 
ing Family Living” by Irwin V. 
Sperry of the Woman’s College, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, and the 
concluding discussion of “Values for 
Today's Living” by the Reverend R. 
C. Grier, pastor of Pendleton Street 
ARP Church, Greenville. 

Dr. Georgia Halstead, professor 
of home economics education at Win- 
throp College, is serving as head of 
the department of home economics at 
the College while Sarah E. Cragwall 
is on a year's leave of absence. 

Marie Hart of Tennessee has 
joined the Winthrop College staff as 
instructor in the Nursery School. 

TENNESSEE. A home laundry 
workshop was sponsored by the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority in Chatta- 
nooga on October 11 and 12. Home 
economists from national manufac- 
turers taking part in the workshop 
were Beth Peterson of the E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company, Betty 
Olson of the Monsanto Chemical 
Company, Eleanor Ahearn of the 
Frigidaire division of General Motors 
Corporation, Helen Kirtland of Hot- 
point Company, Mrs. Dorothy God- 
frey of Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration, Doris Oglesby of General 
Electric Company, and Barbara Doo- 
ley of the Crosley-Bendix home ap- 
pliance division of the Avco Manu- 
facturing Corporation. Others on the 
program included Leah Parker, S. S. 
Haffley, and G. D. Munger of TVA; 
Elizabeth Davis, home economist with 
the Chattanooga Electric Power 
Board; and Joreka Rippetoe, Hotpoint 
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home economist. More than 100 
home economists, power system repre- 
sentatives, educators, and leaders in 
other fields from six states attended. 

VIRGINIA. The Virginia Home 
Economics Association now has five 
homemaking groups in the state. 
Groups were organized recently in 
Blacksburg and Roanoke. 

Audrie Guthrie, formerly home 
economist with the Virginia Electric 
and Power Company, is now home 
demonstration agent in Lunenburg 
County. 

Mrs. Betty Blackwell Jackson 
became director on October 1 of the 
newly completed test kitchen of the 
Virginia Electric and Power Company 
in Williamsburg. 

WISCONSIN. “Living and Learn- 
ing” is the title of a series of educa- 
tional films in the production of 
which Station WAA-TV and the Mad- 
ison Vocational School are co-oper- 
ating. Five programs designed for 
parents of preschool and young chil- 
dren constitute one of the series. 
These programs consist of films taken 
at the University of Wisconsin Pre- 
school Laboratory with comments by 
Helen Dawe, chairman of the depart- 
ment of home management and fam- 
ily living. 

Using Our Resources Wisely was 
the theme of Farm and Home Week 
scheduled on the University of Wis- 
consin campus during the week of 
January 30. The School of Home 
Economics sponsored a series of pro- 
grams and exhibits especially designed 
for the women of the state. 

Nine women are enrolled in ex- 
tension education in the Graduate 
School of the University of Wisconsin 
for the year 1955-56. The eight who 
are candidates for the master’s degree 
are: Doris A. Beebee, home agent, 
Missouri; Margaret Gulley, field agent 
in 4-H, Kentucky; Marion Larson, 
home agent, Minnesota; Mildred V. 
Masterson, home agent, Colorado; 
Mary Hille McCoy, district agent, 
Virginia; Ann Pleasant, 4-H home ad- 
viser, California; Rita Sullivan, assist- 
ant state 4-H club leader, Pennsyl- 
vania; and Asuncion A. Anteola, 
Manila, Philippines. Mary Frances 
Lyle, assistant 4-H club leader from 
South Dakota, is working toward her 
doctorate. 

The new program of Advanced 
Study in the Administration and Su- 
pervision of Agriculture and Home 
Economics Extension Work will begin 
to operate the second semester. 
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FREE from FLUFFO 


Procter & Gamble’s new golden-yellow shortening ! 


EXCITING 
TEACHING 





Fluffo is radically different from any other shortening we have ever 


produced. It contains both hydrogenated vegetable oils and a modified 
form of meat fats. The new patented process by which they are 
produced breaks up the fat molecules and then recombines them into 
new fats by a directed molecular rearrangement. The result is a bland, 


odor-free shortening with greater plasticity, top digestibility and the 
best keeping qualities. Fluffo blends better in batters and doughs — 


improves flavor and texture in the finished food. Gives foods a glorious 
golden color never possible before. 


NEW RECIPE AND INSTRUCTION BOOKLET 


“What's Newest’ In Baking & 
Frying” is a versatile colorful 
20-page booklet. It gives basic 
information about new golden 
Fluffo. It gives helpful do’s and 
don’ts about equipment and tech- 
niques. The 30 basic recipes are 
presented in a glamour version 


for classroom appeal. And many 
carry suggestions for more vari- 
ations made simply by changing 
one ingredient. Full of wonder- 
ful teaching material. ORDER AS 
MANY AS YOU NEED FOR YOUR 
STUDENTS! 


NEW ILLUSTRATED PASTRY LESSON POSTER 


“How to make a new and differ- 
ent kind of piecrust” is the sort 
of visual aid that shows your 
students “how.” Important steps 
in pastry making are clearly 
illustrated and explained. Big 
enough—16” x 22”—to be effec- 


DEMONSTRATION SAMPLE 
OF GOLDEN FLUFFO 


You'll find Fluffo itself is a visual 
aid in teaching, because it is golden 
yellow from pure carotene (though 
it’s not a table spread, of course!) 
Because of the color contrast, the 
blending process is easy to see and 
understand. And here’s your chance 
to try it—ORDER YOUR FREE SAMPLE 
OF GOLDEN FLUFFO TODAY! 


City 


tive on your bulletin board, with 
the piecrust recipe included in 
the captions, plus helpful do’s 
and don'ts. A simple colorful 
introduction to a dependable 
pastry method. ORDER YOUR FREE 
COPY FOR YOUR CLASSROOM. 


The Procter & Gamble Company 
Box 687, Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


Please send me without charge the 
following 


——copies of Illustrated Basic Pastry 
Lesson Poster 


copies of “*What's Newest'in Baking 
and Frying™ 


CT) 3 Ib. demonstration sample of Fluffo 


Name 


School 


Address 


Zone State 





FLASHES 


Molded salads, made with a fla- 
vored gelatin base and added fruits 
or vegetables, are new Borden prod- 
ucts that will help with easy meal 
preparation. The molded salads are 
packaged in 14-ounce, reusable, plas- 
tic containers and must be stored in 
the refrigerator (although not frozen). 
In the unopened container and stored 
at a temperature of 40° to 45°F, 
the salads will keep their flavor for 
at least three months. 


The appointment of Eleanor 
Delany as head of the Home Insti- 
tute of the Hoover Company has 
been announced by W. W. Powell, 
director of merchandising. As direc- 
tor of the Hoover Home Institute, 
Miss Delany will be addressing wom- 
en’s groups on housekeeping prob- 
lems, co-operating with educational 
agencies, and writing educational ma- 
terial on home cleaning practices. 


“Ready-to-eat” or “ready-to- 
heat-and-eat” chicken is Swift & 
Company's newest frozen food prod- 
uct. Each package contains a whole 
chicken which has been completely 
cooked—fried and browned so that 
only quick heating is required. For 
convenient food preparation, the 
chicken may be heated in the oven 
in the foil carton in which it is packed. 
The chicken heats in 30 minutes in 
the oven, or it may be heated in 5 
minutes in deep fat or in 10 minutes 
in the broiler. 


A Grand Sew-Off will be the 
final judging feature of Singer Sew- 
ing Machine Company's $125,000 
sewing contest. Women over 18 are 
eligible to enter the contest by 
registering at local Singer Sewing 
Centers by March 31. Contestants 
must make dresses for themselves in 
the Singer Budget Course in home 
dressmaking. After winners have been 
selected on the local and regional 
level, first-prize regional winners will 
enter the Grand Sew-Off, which will 
take place in New York City. The 
83 winners from the U.S. and Canada 
will each make a dress at the Sew-Off. 


This dress, which will be made to fit, 
and be worn by a professional model, 
will be judged equally with the dress 
made by the contestant for herself at 
the final judging for the $25,000 
grand prize. 


Miniature processing plants called 
“pilot plants” duplicate the complete 
production of a baby food in one 
room of the quality control labora- 
tories in Gerber Baby Foods’ Oakland 
(California) and Fremont ( Michigan ) 
plants. At these pilot plants, tests 
and studies are made of new crops 
and ingredients and of new and cur- 
rent formulas for Gerber Baby Foods. 
From studies of the tests made, the 
manufacturers of the baby foods are 
able to achieve uniform color, taste, 
and texture. 


Dorothy Carlson is now regional 
home economist for Western Beet 
Sugar Producers, Inc., for the Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and Wisconsin area, Helen Jensen, 
director of the company’s consumer 
service department, has announced. 
A graduate of Purdue University, Miss 
Carlson majored in institution manage- 
ment and worked several years in 


that field. 


Helen Dawson, West Bend Alumi- 
num Company's new home service 
director, will be known as “Elnore 
Alberts” while directing the kitchen 
and home testing laboratory of the 
Company. Miss Dawson was previ- 
ously associated with West Bend’s 
field demonstration program. 


Carol Shemick has been appointed 
western zone supervisor of field home 
economists for Procter & Gamble’s 
advertising department. Miss Shemick 
was formerly field home economist in 
the Los Angeles area for Procter & 
Gamble. In her new position, Miss 
Shemick will work directly with home 
economists and other personnel of 
newspapers, utility companies, and 
radio and television stations as well 
as with appliance dealers and service 
companies. 
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“How Times Have Changed” is 
a teachers’ manual which presents the 
history of menstruation. Superstitions 
are discussed, and anatomical charts, 
bibliographies, and doctors’ charts are 
included. Tampax Incorporated also 
provides students’ leaflets written in 
less technical form. The free manual 
and leaflets may be obtained from 
Tampax Incorporated, 161 East 42d 
Street, New York 17, New York. 


Desert Dawn is Corning Glass 
Works’ colored Pyrex ware that is 
available in two colors: desert pink 
and desert yellow. The pie plate, 
loaf pan, round and square cake 
dishes, casserole, and oblong baking 
dishes (in two sizes) may all be ob- 
tained in either color. Color in bak- 
ing ware permits direct oven-to-table 
serving for special occasions. 


The manufacture of automatic 
gas water heaters is described in 
eight pages of a 20-page booklet 
offered without charge by the Ruud 
Manufacturing Company of Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan. “You and Ruud” gives 
information about Ruud’s development 
of the Monel tank with the Inter- 
national Nickel Company. 


To insure creamy frostings with 
their new instant frosting mix, General 
Mills has used sugar that is finer 
than powdered sugar. Chocolate fudge, 
chocolate malt, or peanut creme frost- 
ing can be made by following simple 
directions. 


“A Mental Health Framework 
for Home Economics: The Person, 
His Relationships, and Their Setting,” 
an article by Mrs. Bernice Milburn 
Moore in the fall issue of D. C. 
Heath and Company’s The Adviser, 
tells about the latest results of re- 
search on personality development 
and growth. Today it is recognized 
that personalities cannot be isolated 
from the setting in which relation- 
ships between them take place. The 
author also shows how home eco- 
nomics, in all its phases, contributes 
to good mental health through the 
promotion of good family relationships. 


Know Your Products Quiz. Turn 
to the following pages for the question 
answers. 1—inside back cover. 2— 
inside front cover. 3—81. 4—76, 77. 
5—78. 6—74 and back cover. 7— 
143. 8—141. 9—73. 10—137. ll— 
145. 12—80. 13—79. 
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APPLICATION 


FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


47th ANNUAL MEETING 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


MAIL EARLY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


June 26—29, 1956 


MAIL EARLY 
(List of Available Hotels on Back of this Page) 





. Reservation requests must be sent to the AHEA 4. Single rooms are very limited. Your chances of 
HOUSING BUREAU, Washington Tourist & Conven- securing accommodations at the hotel of your choice 
tion Bureau, 1616 K Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. will be much better if your request calls for rooms 


to be occupied by two or more persons. 


- Please make all changes and cancellations through 5. Be sure to list definite arrival and departure date and 


HOUSING BUREAU. 


time. 


3. Room assignments will be made in order received. 5. Be sure to list all names of occupants of rooms. 


AHEA HOUSING BUREAU 


Washington Tourist & Convention Bureau 


1616 K Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Please reserve hotel accommodations as follows: 


. Preferred Hotels: 
First Choice 
Second Choice 
Third Choice 





Please check if you are attending a pre-convention 
session [_ | 
Specify name of group 

(HEIB or EXTENSION) 











Fourth Choice 
Fifth Choice 
Sixth Choice 


. Please specify the number and types of rooms desired: 
Single room(s) with bath for person(s). Rate $ to $ per room. 
Twin bedroom(s) with bath for person(s). Rate $ to $ per room. 


Double bedroom(s) 


persons. Rate $ to $ per room. 


Parlor bedroom suite person(s). Rate $ 


. Date of Arrival 


; morning or afternoon 


(Reservations will be held only unti! 6:00 p. m. unless the hotel is notified otherwise.) (If, after making reservations, 
you find it impossible to attend please notify the Housing Bureau promptly.) 


4. Date of Departure 


Approximate hour 


. If accommodations are to be used by more than one person please list names below: 


NAME 


6. BE SURE TO 
SIGN YOUR NAME 


STREET ADDRESS CITY 


ee (Street Address) 


(City and State) 


(OVER) 
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MAP OF DOWNTOWN WASHINGTON SHOWING LOCATION OF THE COOPERATING HOTELS WHICH ARE 
LISTED BELOW 


SINGLE 


DOUBLE BED 


TWIN-BEDS 








14th and K St., N.W 

Dupont Circle... ba 
16th and Eye St., N.W......... 
15th and L St., N.W. 

MANGER HAMILTON Ii4th and K St., N.W. 

MANGER HAY ADAMS 16th and H St., N.W... 
MAYFLOWER Connecticut Ave., N.W......... 
RALEIGH 
ROGER SMITH 
SHERATON CARLTON 16th and K St., ~ ~s ee aee ae 
STATLER 16th and K St., 

WILLARD 


AMBASSADOR 
DUPONT PLAZA 
LAFAYETTE 
LEE HOUSE 


12th and Pennsylvania Ave., N.W. 
18th and Pennsylvania Ave., N.W. 


14th and ~ ada Ave., N. w. 


$ 5.50—- 9.50 
8.50— 9.50 
6.00— 8.00 
5.00-11.50 
5.50— 8.50 


8.00—19.00 


$ 8.50-11.00 
11.50-12.50 
8.00-11.00 
8.00-13.00 
9.00-11.50 


14.00-20.00 
9.00—13.00 
8.00-12.00 


10.50—14.50 
10.00-15.00 





$ 9.50-13.00 
11.50~13.50 
10.00-12.00 
10.50-15.00 
9.50-11.50 
15.00 
14.50-22.00 
10.00-15.00 
9.00-12.00 
16.00 
11.50-19.50 
11.50-17.00 


$18.00-24.50 
14.00-18.00 


22.00 


24.00-37.00 
18.00-25.00 


80.00-34.00 
$1.50-38.00 
20.50-33.50 





Tide Washday Notes #4 








Best care for the daintiest curtains 


of Nylon, Orlon* or Dacron*. . . wash them frequently 
in your automatic washer with a reliable synthetic detergent like Tide 


*Du Pont trade-marks 







HAVE YOU GIVEN THIS INTERESTING DEMONSTRATION? 


Place folded curtains in mesh bag or pillow case. 

Tie bag or fasten hems of pillow case. Dissolve 
1. Tide in lukewarm (100-110° F) water. Sook 
heavily soiled curtains in automatic for 5-10 
minutes without agitation. Advance dial to spin 
ond spin for | minute only. 











Refill automatic with lukewarm water and Tide. Hang curtains to dry from selvage edge or top hem using 












Allow up to 3 minutes’ washing time for curtains. many clothes pins closely spaced. Or dry in automatic dryer 

+ let machine complete cycle, but reduce final spin 3. according to manufacturer's directions. (Caution: Glass fiber 
to 1 minute—or eliminate it completely. (Exces- curtains should be hand-washed with Tide without twisting 
sive spinning sets creases.) or wringing.) 










Safety. Extensive laboratory tests prove that washers below will give best possible results with 
frequent washings of curtains with Tide are not Tide in the care of the sheerest curtains. Frequent 
only safe, but also help to preserve the life of launderings with Tide will make bleaching unnec- 


the curtains—whether they’re made of synthetic &S4ry (except in the case of stubborn stains) and 
prolong the life of curtains. No sudsless product 


will wash curtains cleaner than Tide... and Tide 
Excellent results plus economy. The automatic costs far less to use. 







or natural fibers. 











Tide is recommended by the makers of 25 automatic washers. And in order that 
their machines give the best results possible from the start, the following leading 
manufacturers of top-loading automatics put a free box of Tide in every new washer. 















ABC-O-MATIC BARTON FIRESTONE KELVINATOR ONE MINUTE 
AMBASSADOR BLACKSTONE GENERAL ELECTRIC KENMORE SPEED QUEEN 
AMC CORONADO HOTPOINT MARQUETTE WIZARD 

MAYTAG ZENITH 













This is the fourth of o series of Washday Notes from Tide, America’s favorite for automatic washers. Clip A Product of 
this page for reference. For reprints, write Tide, Procter & Gamble, Dept. D., Box 296, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. Procter & Gamble oc 





PRESS OF 
JUDD & DETWEILER. INC 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 








You can save a lot of calories 
by sweetening with 


CHOCOLATE SPONGE ROLL 


5 eggs (room: temperature) V4 teaspoon red food 

5 teaspoons Sucaryl solution Y, cup sifted cake flour 
or 40 tablets, crushed V4 cup sifted cocoa 

1 tablespoon lemon juice V4 teaspoon salt 

2 teaspoons vanilla V4 teaspoon soda 


Beat eggs at high speed 5 minutes. Add Sucaryl, lemon juice, vanilla 

food coloring. Beat until stiff peaks form. Sift dry ingredients together 3 tim 
Blend in cocoa-flour mixture on low speed, 2 minutes. Line bottom 

(15% x 10% x 1-inches) with well-ciled waxed paper. Pour in 
Smooth top. Bake in a slow oven (300°F.) 20 minutes, or until top 

when lightly touched. Turn onto waxed paper which has been 

tablespoon comstarch and 8 crushed Sucaryl tablets. Peel paper 
immediately. Trim crisp edges. Roll up cake with waxed paper 

Unwrap and spread with filling; rewrap and chill. 

Cream Filling . . . Add 1 cup water to 2 tablespoons cornstarch 
teaspoon salt in saucepan; stir until cornstarch dissolves. Add 1 

cream and 112 teaspoons Sucaryl solution or 12 Sucaryl tablets. 

boil over medium heat; stir constantly. Mix a small amount of the sauce with 
1 egg yolk, slightly beaten, and return to saucepan. Cook until well 
ened. Add % teaspoon vanilla. Cool. Spread on sponge roll. Makes 1 


servings. 
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A free copy of the new SUCARYL 
recipe booklet is available at your 
nearest pharmacy. 





